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IMMORAL USE AND SALE OF INTOXICANTS. 
By VERY REv. A. F. HEwIrT, D.D. 


HAVE a hereditary interest in the Cause of 
Temperance. Intemperance prevailed alarm- 
ingly, and was increasing in New England and 
the Middle States, at the beginning of this 
century. The habitual use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage was common among the 
most respectable and religious classes, includ- 
ing the clergy. All at once, about the year 1830, a panic 
seized on a large number of the more zealous and devoted 
members of the churches in view of the strides which the vice 
of intemperance was making, and there was a crusade preached 
against liquor which was very successful in bringing about a 
great reformation. Moderate drinking was vehemently attacked, 
as the principal cause of the excesses of intemperance, and 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors was the remedy pro- 
claimed as the only one efficacious, and as not only advisable 
but necessary, as an ordinary rule. The intoxicating drinks 
which were in common use at that time were strong, distilled 
liquors, particularly New England and Jamaica Rum. Imported 
wines were found only on the tables of the rich. The only 
other drink made use of extensively, especially by farmers, was 
cider. No kind of drink was denounced at the beginning of 
the Temperance Reformation, as dangerous when taken in 
moderation, except ‘ardent spirits”; and the sale of such 
liquors in retail for use as an ordinary beverage was the partic- 
ular kind of traffic condemned as morally unlawful, and not to 
be tolerated in a Christian professor. 
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My father was the principal preacher of this Temperance 
Crusade in America and England, and was honored with the 
title of “Apostle of Temperance” before Father Mathew ap- 
peared on the scene, and merited this glorious title. 

I am happy to remember that during my missionary career of 
fifteen years I waged an incessant war against intemperance, and it 
is known to all that the Paulists have ever been foremost in the 
crusade against this base, venomous, and deadly dragon, whose 
breath poisons the air which so many unhappy creatures inhale. 

No longer able to contend as formerly against this monster 
by preaching, I wish, nevertheless, to cast one more javelin at 
him. I am happy to see that a host of valiant combatants 
have arisen to carry on this holy crusade. And it is matter for 
congratulation that the representative of the Holy Father has 
animated their courage and strengthened their arms, as well as 
stricken terror into the hearts of their opponents, by his appro- 
bation of the opportune legislation of the Bishop of Columbus. 

I have no intention of treating at large or at length of such 
an extensive and complex subject as the morality of the liquor- 
traffic and the use of intoxicants as a beverage. 

I shall restrict myself for the most part to the narrow 
limits of that den of the dragon which I venture to call by the 
vulgar name of “whiskey-shop”; and to those who are therein 
engaged in getting money or wasting it, by the sale and con- 
sumption of ardent spirits. The more genteel and general 
terms by which all the business of manufacturing and trading 
in liquors can be designated are too ambiguous to be service- 
able for my purpose, without a great deal of definition and 
circumlocution. In London there are “gin-palaces.” Similar 
places in New York are called “saloons”; but as there are 
many most respectable and genteel apartments of a quite differ- 
ent sort, not devoted to drinking purposes, called by the same 
name, and the resorts I have in view are in general more or 
less wanting in respectability, I prefer to call them by a 
name which tells exactly what they are, viz., “ whiskey-shops.” 
In New England the name of these places used to be “ grog- 
shops,” or “rum-shops.” If those who keep “saleons” find 
these terms opprobrious, why is it? “Shop” is certainly a re- 
spectable word; why should “ grog-shop,” “ rum-shop,” “ whiskey- 
shop,” have a worse sound than “ barber-shop,” “ candy-shop,” or 
“carpenter-shop”’? Evidently, because rum and: whiskey have 
caused a vast amount of degradation and misery, when abused 
by excessive drinking, and because so many of the shops where 
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these liquors are sold and drank are centres of drunkenness. 
Those who profess that they carry on the traffic in liquor in a 
respectable way, consistent with the precepts of morality and 
religion, if their plea is reasonable and just, have no cause for 
taking offence at the opprobrium which is cast upon those who 
are the refuse and scum of their trade. If they are sincere in 
their professions, if they really have the cause of religion, 
morality, and social order at heart, let them join in the 
crusade against intemperance and whiskey-shops, and do their 
best to clear the skirts of their trade from the disgrace which 
has stuck to it, by being dragged through the mud. 

Most assuredly, I will not propose any doctrine which can 
be called extreme or fanatical. I do not condemn the drink- 
ing, sale, and manufacture of spirituous liquors, much less of the 
fermented and malt liquors, as in their nature immoral and sin- 
ful. There is nothing immoral in the mere act of drinking a 
glass of brandy or whiskey, 6r in the habit of using such 
drinks regularly, wit due moderation, unless there is some cir- 
cumstance therewith connected which attaches to it an immoral 
character. There is nothing essentially and intrinsically im- 
moral in the wholesale and retail traffic in spirituous liquors. 
To make it immoral, there must be something in the manner 
or circumstances of the traffic which attaches to it a vicious 
quality ; it must be infected by some deadly or noxious ingredi- 
ent, like a river polluted from a cess-pool. 

There is nothing immoral in selling revolvers and cartridges. 
But if, in certain circumstances, this traffic were chiefly with 
men who were bent on homicide or resistance to the law, or if 
it were carried on in violation of laws made to regulate and 
restrict the use and sale of firearms, for the preservation of the 
public peace, it would become criminal. 

There is nothing immoral in playing cards or billiards, even 
for money, yet, as every one knows, gambling is, in point of 
fact, one of the most dangerous and ruinous of habits, and the 
places where it is carried on have been very appropriately 
called “hells.” The lottery is not in itself immoral. Neverthe- 
less, it has become practically such an evil, that it has been 
thought necessary to make it illegal. 

The whole question of traffic, especially retail traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, must therefore be considered, not merely 
in the abstract, but in the concrete; not merely in its con- 
stant and universal aspects, but also in those which are vari- 
able in different times and places, and which are particular. 
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It is a great mistake to make the practical standard and 
rule for the application of moral principles which are alway 
and everywhere the same, identical, in respect to the liquor- 
traffic, in this country and in all other countries. 

The condition of a country where pure native wines and 
pure beer are abundant and in common use, and gross intem- 
perance is not a prevalent vice, is different from that of our 
own country. I will not digress, however, from my chief and 
indeed only point, viz., that the whiskey-shops which exist and 
thrive in such great numbers in our own country are a nuisance, 
and that they ought to be the chief objective point of attack 
in the crusade against intemperance. The city of New York, 
from the days of its Dutch founders, has held a bad eminence 
in the number of its retail stores for the sale of liquor. At 
present, we are told that there are some seven or eight thousand 
of what in polite language are called “saloons,” and above forty 
thousand in the State. No matter what plea the apologists of 
the saloons may put in, in behalf of those which they claim to 
be conducted in a way which does not offend against religion, 
morality, or the social order; no one can deny that many of 
them belong to the class of low, disreputable whiskey-shops. 
They are the resort of habitual and occasional drunkards, and 
hard drinkers. Drinking to excess is mostly carried on in these 
places by the majority of the men, especially of the laboring 
class, who are addicted to this vice. In most cases, it is there 
that sober young men begin to go the downward road which 
leads to destruction. The worst of these dens are vile beyond 
description. Every policeman, and every priest, whose duty has 
ever required him to look into these haunts of iniquity of a 
Saturday evening, knows by his own observation what most 
decent people can only know through hearing or reading; un- 
less, unhappily, they see’ in the degradation and ruin of their 
own relatives and friends the effects of resorting to “saloons.” 

The same condition of things exists all over the country. 
Parish priests everywhere find the evil influences which tend to 
demoralize their people, to resist and thwart their own pastoral 
labors, centred in the whiskey-shops. Missionaries find the 
great obstacle to the success of missions in these same strong- 
holds of vice and sin. Great numbers of the victims of intem- 
perance are brought to conversion and reformation. Many whis- 
key-shops are broken up. It is to be feared that a considerable 
number of those who have been reformed relapse after a time. 
Some who have shut up their shops reopen them after their 
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virtuous resolutions have evaporated, and new wolves are always 
prowling around and breaking into the sheepfold. In the war- 
fare of parish priests and missionaries against sin, of course, 
they must wage it against all sins and all vices. But one of 
the chief objects of assault is intemperance, which is not only 
in itself a gross and destructive vice, but the parent of many 
other sins, and the cause of many miseries, not only to those 
who indulge in it, but to others also, and is a loathsome ulcer 
on the social body. 

It is evident that some kind of control and restriction in 
the liquor-traffic by the law is not only right and proper, but 
necessary. For instance, the law requiring saloons to be closed 
on Sunday, is one which must be approved by all who have 
any moral sense. All good citizens ought to observe and to 
support it. It is scandalous for those who make a profession 
of being Catholics to violate or evade it. Besides this, the 
whole moral authority of the church concurs with the civil au- 
thority in forbidding this gross abuse and disorder. 

The reformation of abuses in connection with the traffic in 
liquor by legislation and by all kinds of moral influence must 
be admitted by all to be.most desirable, whatever differences 
of opinion there may be about particular methods and measures. 
A “Public-House Reform Association” has been lately formed 
in England, which a writer in the London Sfectator of July 21 
says “all reasonable men will hail with enthusiasm.” 

In regard to the whiskey-shops, which I, have attacked in 
this article, it is my opinion that their very existence is an 
abuse; that they are incapable of any reformation, and that 
the temperance reformation which is so very necessary among 
the most degenerate class of our Catholic people requires that 
they should be abolished. I mean by this, that all Catholics 
who keep such places should be persuaded to abandon the busi- 
ness. The church has no power to compel them to doso. The 
law may use coercion, but there is reason to fear that it only 
drives the disreputable traffic to hide in holes and corners, and 
that those who wish to do so, will get drunk, and run the risk 
of arrest. Prohibitory and coercive legislation, where there is a 
large class of the population given to habitual and even intem- 
perate drinking; and a great number of persons, with small re- 
gard for either law or morality, bent on making an easy living 
by selling liquor to them; is a difficult matter, and the execu- 
tion of laws after they are made is still more difficult. Only the 
moral influence over those who are in the habit of drinking and 
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those who are engaged in selling liquor, which is strong enough 
to keep them from violating the moral law, is powerful enough 
to effect a real reformation. A general and strong public opin- 
ion which makes the immoral abuse of liquor, and the immoral 
traffic in it, odious and disgraceful, is much more efficacious 
than legislation. And it is this public opinion which alone can 
give adequate support to legislative measures, however wise and 
prudent they may be. 

It is a lamentable fact that a great number of Catholics, by 
external profession, are engaged in the liquor-trade. This is a 
great evil, and a great scandal. But, such being the case, it is 
specially incumbent on the bishops and clergy to bring to bear 
all the moral power of the church against the baleful and im- 
moral power of the party which is devoted to the interests of 
the liquor-traffic. It is impossible to draw a line of sharp de- 
marcation separating the class of retail liquor-dealers whose 
manner of carrying on their business deserves condemnation as 
immoral, from the more respectable members of the trade who 
can be exempted from this censure. The trade thrives chiefly 
on intemperance. Its customers are chiefly those who are given 
to immoderate drinking. Besides, there is a great traffic in 
spurious, adulterated, and deleterious drinks. If the general use 
of intoxicants were confined to the consumption of pure and 
genuine distilled, fermented, and malt liquors by moderate 
drinkers, the retail traffic would be reduced to a relatively small 
compass, and the wholesale trade and manufacture would be 
diminished in proportion. The business can be carried on with- 
out sin, but its dangers and temptations are great. The trade 
is in ill odor on account of the great scandals and moral evils 
in which it is implicated, especially in this country. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore has counselled all Catholics to 
keep out of it, or to abandon it; if they would obey this ad- 
vice, a great incubus would be removed from the shoulders of 
the Catholic pastors, a great obstacle in the way of the Tem- 
perance Reformation would be shoved aside; and the moral 
welfare of the whole community would be essentially promoted. 

The leaders and advocates of the liquor-trade can take an 
attitude of defiance toward ecclesiastical authority if they choose, 
but they will only bring disgrace upon themselves and stir up 
the valiant warriors against the venomous dragon of intemper- 
ance to more zealous and persistent combats. It is of no use 
for these gentlemen to try to assume a haughty port, and as- 
sert their consequence as a numerous and wealthy body of Cath- 
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olics; having in the circle of their upper ten social and politi- 
cal influence, and the power to aid or to damage the Catholic 
cause. They will not extort any greater degree of toleration 
than they deserve. Such a plea is utterly vulgar and base. It 
puts the Catholic Church and religion on the level of a politi- 
cal party, or a merely secular society, like one of the kingdoms 
or republics of this world. All history shows to what an ex- 
tent the members of the Catholic Church, both ecclesiastics and 
laymen, have degraded her sacred character, and left to future 
ages a legacy of scandal, by trafficking in holy things, and defil- 
ing the sanctuary with their worldly merchandise. 

The external splendor and prosperity of the Catholic Church, 
the human and worldly outside, in its best and most honorable 
aspect, is only an inferior environment, a shell, within which her 
vital force, her soul, sanctified by the Divine Spirit, has been 
active and working for the spiritual and moral good of mankind. 
Her true mission is to make men virtuous and holy, and thus 
to fit them for heaven. If she tolerates a multitude of sinners 
mixed up with the just in her communion, it is only in the 
hope of converting and reclaiming them. It is not in splendid 
ceremonies, celebrations and processions, in noble institutions, 
grand churches, crowds of the great and rich thronging her tem- 
ples, that her true glory consists. It is in the number of her 
children who are living virtuous and holy lives, and the crowds 
of penitent sinners who surround her confessionals. All outside 
means and measures are valuable only as contributing to the 
fulfilment of the one purpose which alone has true worth, the 
interior work of the salvation of souls. 

In carrying on this work, since one most essential part of it is 
to wage war upon all sin and vice, one chief duty of the priest- 
hood, in which all good Christians are bound to aid them, is 
to labor zealously for the suppression of intemperance and of 
that kind of traffic in liquor which is its principal proximate oc- 
casion. 

I come now to the consideration of the Total Abstinence 
movement as a’ means of reformation and a remedy for the vice 
of excessive drinking. ; 

No instructed Catholic can maintain the proposition that 
total abstinence is a rule of universal moral obligation. Never- 
theless, it may be a moral obligation for certain persons, a rule 
to be earnestly counselled for many others, and as a voluntary 
practice of self-denial it is praiseworthy in all except those to 
whom it would be injurious. At certain times and in certain 
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countries, it ‘is the most efficacious remedy for the prevalent 
vice of intemperance. That celebrated and truly apostolic priest, 
Father Mathew, accomplished a wonderful reformation in Ire- 
land, for which he received the warm encomiums of the most 
eminent men in Ireland and England. He did this great work 
by means of the total-abstinence pledge, and it is hard to see 


‘how any less drastic remedy could have been efficacious. 


The other great temperance reformation accomplished in 
this country was also brought about by preaching and adopting 
the rule of total-abstinence from the use of ardent spirits as a 
beverage. Later on, all intoxicating drinks were included by a 
certain portion of the reformers, who have carried their principles 
to a great extreme, and whose positions I have no time to dis- 
cuss. The effect of this temperance reformation was deep, ex- 
tensive, and lasting. The habitual use of ardent spirits has 
been to a great extent abolished among the more reputable 
classes of the American people. The use of wine, on private 
tables and in social banquets, has been much diminished, es- 
pecially among the professed members of the churches. Intem- 
perance in the higher walks of life, among those who have a 
social reputation to keep or lose, has been forced to hide itself 
behind private doors. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the ravages of this vice have been confined to the laboring 
and poorer classes, or to those who resort to the haunts where 
inebriates are gathered together to indulge in drinking to excess. 

Men and even women moving in the upper circles, even the 
highest, have been tainted by it, often to the serious injury, 
sometimes to the ruin, of their prospects in life and their do- 
mestic happiness. Intemperance has made victims of statesmen, 
professional men, literary men, sad to say, clergymen, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Frequently it has been the highly in- 
tellectual, the gifted, the cultivated, the promising, the amiable, 
the choice specimens of humanity, who have slid down the slip- 
pery hill of dissipation and have finally come to grief at the 
bottom. Some have become sots; some have literally drank 
themselves to death; some have been killed in drunken brawls; 
and others have committed suicide. The temperance reforma- 
tion has not put an end to this miserable chapter in the sad 
history of human misery. The demon of intemperance is still 
luring victims from all ranks in society to their ruin. 

The practical question we have in hand is: What means and 
remedies are potent and efficacious enough to be employed suc- 
cessfully in counteracting this deadly moral epidemic? 
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For a considerable number, that is, for all who have become 
enslaved to a habit of intemperance, total abstinence, at least 
for a long time, is morally necessary, and the only means of 
effecting a permanent reformation. For a much larger class, 
who are exposed to many temptations, total abstinence is the 
most perfect safeguard and therefore to be most earnestly re- 
commended. For boys and youths, the same reasons which are 
such a strong motive for recommending total abstinence as a 
safeguard have a double force. And as for all others, who have 
no special need of taking any pledge for their own safety, their 
enrollment in the ranks of the great Total Abstinence Union, 
or some similar society, is most praiseworthy, and a great en- 
couragement to those who need the powerful influence of ex- 
ample and association to keep them sober and steady. The 
principal society has sixty thousand members. Those who are 
enrolled in separate local societies, or in those confraternities 
whose rule is less strict, may amount to forty thousand more. 
Besides these, great numbers are continually taking the pledge 
singly from priests in all the parishes where Irish Catholics 
abound. The English army in India, whose infantry regiments 
are largely composed of Irishmen, has a Total Abstinence So- 
ciety embracing twenty-two thousand members, very few of 
whom are ever brought before a court-marfial. This noble ad- 
vanced guard of the army of the sober and temperate deserves 
our praise, our thanks, and our encouragement. Its moral influ- 
ence cannot well be measured, and the high ground which it has 
taken and fortified is the strongest of all the barriers which 
resist the encroachments of our deadly enemy intemperance. 

Abstinence from the use of ardent spirits as an habitual bev- 
erage is to be most strongly urged upon all, even those who 
have no special need of guarding themselves from the tempta- 
tion of drinking to excess. The quantity of these strong drinks 
which can be taken without injury is so small, that they are 
unfit for social purposes. It requires so much self-control to 
keep within the strict bounds of moderation, the allurement of 
the habit is so subtle and strong, leading gradually to excess, 
that total abstinence from their use, except in a quasi-medicinal 
way, is the only safe general rule, especially in the conditions 
of social intercourse actually existing among a large portion of 
our people. 

Again, it must be most emphatically urged upon all, espe- 
cially young men, to keep away from saloons and to shun the 
company of the dissipated and reckless, as much as possible. 
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The dissipated and reckless are capable of reformation, if they 
will cease to frequent the scenes and the company where their 
principal temptation lies. For the men who make their living 
chiefly from the custom of the intemperate, there is very little 
hope that any kind of religious and moral influence will have 
any great effect upon the majority of them. They have a seared 
conscience, and whatever outside show of religion they may 
keep up from their traditional habits and from human respect, 
is practically worth as little as the devotions of Italian brigands. 
They may still have a vital spark of faith under the ashes in 
which their souls are buried, and fear may drive them to seek 
reconciliation with God at the end of life; but during life they 
are not and cannot be good Christians. I am speaking now of 
those who carry on the liquor-trade in such a way that it is a 
proximate occasion of mortal sin to themselves and others. 
Even if they receive the Last Sacraments and Christian burial, 
that gives no assurance of their salvation. 

As for those who profess to carry on the business of selling 
liquor in strict accordance with the principles and rules of mo- 
rality and religion, I waive the question of the justice of their 
plea, and take them on the ground of their own professions. 

They claim to be respectable and value highly their own 
social standing, and’ that of their families. They demand consid- 
eration as good citizens and good Catholics, liberal and gener- 
ous toward the church and toward religious and philanthropic 
undertakings. 

I wish to propose a few questions to this upper class of 
liquor-sellers, including all saloon-keepers who claim the right 
to belong to it. These questions are for them to answer frank- 
ly to their own consciences, and to the Lord who will judge 
them at death and on the Last Day. 

Is it not true that there are many such “whiskey-shops” as 
I have described, deserving the denunciation I have pronounced 
against them, with the support of the best public opinion of 
the country? 

Would these respectable gentlemen wish that their sons, and 
the young men who are to marry their daughters, should fre- 
quent or avoid saloons and the company which is to be found 
in them ? 

Do they, or do they not; lend their influence, singly or in 
association, to sustain an obnoxious liquor-trade, and resist the 
crusade of the clergy and of the best citizens of the republic 
against intemperance ? 
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Can they, without any qualm of conscience, ask of God, 
when they assist at Mass and offer their morning prayers, to 
bless and prosper their daily business and traffic? Can they 
hope that they are serving God, gaining merit, and preparing 
their souls for heaven, as well as making money, by the trans- 
action of their worldly affairs? 

Those who resent exclusion from office or membership in the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul and other religious confraterni- 
ties, are they free from all complicity in the causes which pro- 
duce the poverty, degradation, and misery which the above- 
mentioned society is laboring to relieve? 

Can they make the intention, every morning, to offer up all 
the actions of the day in union with the intentions of the Sa- 
cred Hearts of Jesus and Mary and the Apostleship of Prayer? 

I repeat here what I have said already, that the primary 
and only essential object of the church is to make men virtu- 
ous and religious, and that the real strength and glory of the 
church is in her virtuous members, who are good and practical 
Christians. The sanctifying work which the church is capable 
of accomplishing has always been hindered and is now hindered 
by the negligence and the misdeeds of unworthy and bad 
Christians. At the present time, in this country, one great ob- 
stacle to the religious and moral influence of the church on 
the American people is the immoral use and sale of liquor by 
those who belong externally to her communion. It is of vital 
importance that we should contend with all our might against 
this evil. 

I will close this article with the grave admonition addressed 
by the Fathers of the Third Council of Baltimore to all who 
are engaged in the sale of liquor: 


‘* WE ADMONISH, FINALLY, ALL THOSE OF OUR LAITY ENGAGED 
IN THE TRAFFIC IN INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO REFLECT SERI- 
OUSLY WITH HOW MANY AND GREAT DANGERS AND OCCASIONS 
OF SIN THEIR BUSINESS, ALTHOUGH NOT IN ITSELF UNLAWFUL, IS 
SURROUNDED. LET THEM CHOOSE SOME MORE HONORABLE WAY 
OF GAINING A LIVING IF THEY CAN. BUT, AT LEAST, LET THEM 
ENDEAVOR WITH ALL THEIR MIGHT TO REMOVE THE OCCASIONS 
OF SIN FROM THEMSELVES AND OTHERS. . . . IF, HOWEVER, 
THROUGH THEIR GUILTY CAUSE OR CO-OPERATION RELIGION IS 
DISGRACED AND MEN ARE LED ON TO RUIN, LET THEM KNOW 
THAT THERE IS AN AVENGER IN HEAVEN WHO WILL CERTAINLY 
INFLICT ON THEM MOST GRIEVOUS PUNISHMENT.” 
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THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


FROM stranger scenes, at eve returning, 
I trod the paths belov’d of yore; 
And, in the cottage-windows burning, 
The welcome tapers hailed once more. 
With fiery tongues they seemed to say: 
“ Dear wanderer from far away! 
Though long and late thy feet may roam, 
We bid thee cheer! 
Joy, peace are here, 
Where shine the friendly lights of home!” 


Ah! then I raised mine eyes (o’er-flowing 
With happy tears) to heaven’s blue; 
And, in God’s palace-windows glowing, 
I saw his tapers shining too; 
His stars, that sang with rapture strong: 
“ Dear exile, who hast wandered long, 
We greet thee from this glittering dome! 
Joy, peace divine 
Are here, where shine 
The lights of Love’s eternal Home!” 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 
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THE NEW HEDONISM. 
By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 


‘* When I am nothing but a drift of white 
Dust in a cruse of gold, and nothing know 
But darkness and immeasurable night.” 


Ealerd 


N: ARTHLY pleasure is naturally the only paradise 
of the disbeliever in immortality. “ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die!” 
The doctrine of “ conditional immortality,” which 
is preached to-day, in more or less detail, from 
some able pulpits, teaches that those who are unsuccessful in 
the struggle; those who have “sown to the flesh,” shall reap 
first corruption, and then—irvana. None of the eloquent ad- 
vocates of this exclusive Aidenn—which the soul may realize by 
its own intelligent development, or lose. by its own deliberate 
delinquencies—have illustrated their doctrine by examples. They 
have not stated whether immortality is open to heathen who 
have “outsoared the shadow of their night,” or limited to 
those only who have enjoyed the teachings of Christianity. They 
have not discriminated for or against the illustrious disbelievers 
of Christian ages. 

Comparing those who preceded with those who have en- 
joyed Christian education, shall we take it for granted that it is 
the same “ vital spark” which is condemned in the case of this 
obscure priest to a life spent in alleviating the sufferings and 
cheering the horrible depression of a colony of lepers in some 
island of the Pacific, and exalted in the case of that “ searcher 
of the skies” into a cloudless span of days spent in intimate 
communion with 






“The splendors of the firmament of Time’’? 


That Hipparchus consumed his immortality in watching stars 
and milky ways, and has’ now, for ever, sunk into an eventless 
rest, with all his yearnings unsatisfied; while Father Damien as- 
cended at once into that august company of “angels and arch- 
angels”? Was the spirit of David Livingstone in dim eclipse 
during his allotted earthly term of years, which were spent in 
unselfish alleviation of the sorrows and misfortunes of his fel- 
low-creatures, and has it now risen upon an eternal morning? 
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Did the inspiration of Alexander the Great bask for thirty-three 
years in the matchless glory of unbroken conquest, and then 
disappear in the night of time never to rise again? Are these 
distinctions happily chosen, or are all these bright spirits now 
without blot, and are their thrones all 


“« . . . built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the unapparent” ? 


’ 


The doctrine of “The Development of Immortality” is a 
satisfactory and reasonable attempt to illumine our ignorance 
just in so far as it is Catholic in its application, and crowns the 
lives of all the great with immortal days; rewards with an un- 
alloyed existence hereafter all those illustrious dead who have, 
according to their lights, fulfilled with untiring energy the con- 
stant promptings of their noblest thoughts. But it will be a 
hopeless “ Slough of Despond”’ if it is intended to consign the 
pure genius of Socrates to everlasting darkness, while it properly 
raises the sweet spirit of Phillips Brooks to the highest heaven. 

The present “ Vanity Fair’ of the social, intellectual, and 
religious world is aptly illustrated in a material way by Lord 
Macaulay’s verbal etching of the condition of affairs in England 
after the Great Rebellion: “Boys smashing the beautiful win- 
dows of cathedrals; Quakers riding naked through the market 
place; Fifth Monarchy men shouting for King Jesus; agitators 
lecturing on the tops of tubs on the fate of Agag.” 

Verily there is nothing new under the sun. The old dis- 
coveries, and the time-honored theories, are unexpectedly shaken 
into view in the mental kaleidoscope. The longer they have 
been hidden away out of sight, the more attractive they naturally 
at once become as inteHectual playthings. 

The Reformer, or Iconoclast, swollen and puffed up with the 
importance of his divine mission, and relying upon the ability 
of his genius to recreate something better and more permanent 
out of the ashes of what he has burned down, addresses the 
Hermes of his message in much the same grandiose terms that 
Fletcher puts into the mouth of Arbaces: 


“He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I shall have invented; and thyself— 
Thou art the messenger shall ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how yet.” 
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The Evangelist of Hedonism (Greek edon¢, pleasure) died 
just twenty-two hundred and fifty years ago—Aristippus of Cy- 
rene, in Africa. He was, very naturally, a cosmopolite. Wan- 
dering about from place to place, he reached Athens, and found 
at once a magnet in Socrates, whose school he joined, and re- 
mained in attendance on the lectures until its founder’s death in 
399 B.C. His teachings differed in many respects from those of 
his famous master. He had also brought with him from his na- 
tive city habits of luxury and ostentation which contrasted 
strangely with the homely and temperate career of Socrates. 

The life of Aristippus is the best exemplification of his prin- 
ciples. True temperance, according to him, consists not in ab- 
staining from pleasure, but in being able to enjoy it with moder- 
ation. He therefore indulged freely in good living, rich clothing, 
splendid dwellings, and the society of the accomplished efere. 
But, while enjoying all these pleasures, he was thoroughly his 
own master, and never allowed them to destroy his equanimity 
or overleap his self-control. As he had attained to the condition 
of happiness under all circumstances he could relinquish pleas- 
ure at any moment. His principal efforts were directed towards 
enjoying the present moment, and driving dull care away. The 
object of life, according to Aristippus, is the attainment of 
pleasure, which must be positive and real; not merely the ab- 
sence of pain. By pleasure, Aristippus meant immediate grati- 
fication—the pleasure of the moment—real happiness consisting 
in a succession of moments of intense pleasure. An action 
which gave rise to pleasure he regarded as good, irrespective of 
law of any kind. He was yet compelled to admit that some 
actions, which give immediate pleasure, entail more than their 
equivalent of pain. This ground he regarded as the conventional 
distinction between right and wrong. Man must not, however, 
give himself up to pleasure as a slave; he must be superior to 
it. True happiness can, therefore, only be attained by rational 
insight, prudence, or wisdom. Only through this prudence, which 
is in truth virtue, can man make a proper use of the good 
things in his power, and free himself from those superstitions 
and violent passions that stand in the way of happiness. Through 
this wisdom we are enabled to preserve the mastery of pleasure, 
to rise superior to past, future, or even present happiness, and 
make ourselves independent of circumstances. True freedom of 
soul, real self-sufficiency, is reached by the exercise of wisdom, 
and by mental cultivation. 

The attainment of happiness by a wise choice of pleasures 
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and by moderation is not at all a bad rule of life, though far 
from comprehensive. 

Although the new Hedonists are not “clothed in purple, 
and crowned with flowers, and fond of drink, and of female lute- 
players,” they propose to have just as good a time intellectually. 
Mr. Grant Allen—Fortnightly Review, March, 1894—appears to 
be the Great High-Priest of the order, and one scarcely knows 
whether to be charmed and fascinated with the wealth of his 
illustrations and their amazing beauty, or surprised at the slim 
logical basis which they afford for his conclusions. In describ- 
ing his theories I shall largely use Mr. Allen’s own words. 

According to this expounder, the new motto is not “Be 
virtuous and you will be happy,” but “Be happy and you will 
be virtuous.” The “pig-philosophy;’ of the ascete, and the 
“ devil-philosophy ” of Carlyle and his followers, are alike dis- 
tasteful to him. He recognizes only two theories of human 
action—that pleasure or pain are the sole guides of all volun- 
tary acts; or that one or more superior beings who hate 
pleasure and love pain created the world, and desire that all of 
their creatures shall suffer more or less abundantly. 

Swinging to and fro by hooks drawn through the muscles of 
one’s back at some East Indian festival, or casting one’s self be- 
neath the wheels of Juggernaut, or walking with sharp flints in 
one’s shoes, or wearing a hair-shirt of penance in some Spanish 
monastery, are alike rejected by Mr. Allen as proper or neces- 
sary conditions for entering into glory hereafter, though Mr. 
Allen and Omar Khayyam seem to be one in the belief that 
there is no such thing as glory, or anything else for that mat- 
ter, in the hereafter. The omnipotent being who “sends yin 
to heaven and ten to hella’ for his glory’”’ comes in, of course, 
for small praise. 

This new Hedonist, indeed, considering the calm and 
emotionless way in which he sneers at the existence of a God, 
and misstates his attributes, resembles much the sang froid of 
that precocious child who is said to have amused the leisure 
hours of Sir Walter Scott: 


“She was more than usual calm, 
She did not give a single damn.” 


The possibility of the doctrines of this new Utopia being in 
any way “less pure, less noble, less ideal, and less beautiful 
than Christian ethics,” is dismissed as hardly worth consideration. 
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Mrs. Sarah Grand, one of the “Shrieking Sisters” of the 
sect of modern social Revoltées, proposes to. raze the entire 
earthly mansion of man, whose moral corruption is so hopeless- 
ly pronounced as to have nothing in it worth saving—palaces 
and hovels, sanctuaries and dens of vice, are to be alike clean 
swept away. They were raised according to “ Man’s Idea,” 
which has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
The new social fabric is to be after “Woman's Idea” par 
excellence, and neither the “ cow kind” nor the “scum kind” 
of woman is to have a hand in the work. 

In the same way Mr. Allen seems ready to demolish our 
childhood’s Heaven, and all that therein is. He intends to 
manipulate this new Hedonistic broom and, 4 4a Mrs. Partington, 
sweep out every bit of the glory, all the angels, and the King 
himself, without a snivel. 

M. de Puimorin, who could not read and was taunted by 
M. Chapelain with the fact, retorted: “Qu'il n’avoit que trop 
si lire, depuis que Chapelain s’étoit avisé de faire imprimer.” 
In much the same spirit we may exclaim that we have, with 
much difficulty, been able to see now that these new-fangled 
ideas have demolished all obstructions. 

These are samples of the preachers “who will set forth the 
new Hedonism in all its beauty and purity, and will contrast it 
with the ugly and soul-starving features of existing morality.” 

Like the Red Cross Knight, they think they are doing 
battle for Fidessa and her injured beauty, instead of fighting 
for the false and loathsome sorceress, Duessa. 

A “woman’s right woman” suggested to Mr. Allen “ Self- 
development is greater than self-sacrifice” as. a proper motto 
for the new religion, and he is so much pleased with the 
oracle that he proceeds to do some very entertaining “sleight 
of hand” with it. “The ascetic greed implies a diabolical 
origin for the cosmos.” “God so made us and put such in- 
stincts in us that to gratify them is wrong, and to crush them 
is right ; to be happy is wicked, while to be miserable is right- 
eousness.” ‘If others could be happy without the need for 
our sacrificing ourselves, we should all be gainers.” 

In reading the tales of Jules Verne one never knows where 
science ends and romance begins, and vice versa. It has been 
found, I believe, that this shaking together of truth and false- 
hood produces a general appearance of truth. If any of my 
readers ever cross in a train a closed bridge over a river in 
which twenty feet of solid wood-work alternate with one foot 
VOL, LX.—2 
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of opening, they will be surprised, if the train’s speed is con- 
siderable, to find that the constant view of the river afforded 
to the eye is not appreciably interfered with, although the 
ratio of blank wall to really unobscured view be twenty to one. 
In much the same way it has been discovered by dialecticians, 
and Mr. Allen is scarcely less gifted than Plato in this respect, 
though far less candid, that a mixture of twenty parts of non- 
sense with one part of truth is a fair solution for the average 
individual. This solution is to be labelled “Truth: to be well 
shaken before taken.” 

“ Self-development ” Mr. Allen believes to be an aim for all, 
and I think we fully agree with him that we should be con- 
stantly watching out how we may make ourselves stronger, 
saner, wiser, and better. That our limbs and wind be sound, 
that we create a mens sana in corpore sano. That we be well 
educated, and free, and beautiful. That each man be as tall, 
and supple, and well knit, and robust as possible, so that he 
may transmit the same very desirable physical perfections, un- 
tainted, to his descendants. That every woman be as thorough- 
ly developed in physique, and as universally fitted as possible 
for the bearing of children. That it is good for the typical 
man to find and marry such a woman, and for the typical 
woman to find and marry such a man. That the best possible 
auspices under which a child can be born into the world is as 
the child of such parents. That each man and each woman 
hold their virility and femininity in trust for humanity, and that 
to play fast and loose with such a trust is fraught with danger 
for the state and for future generations. 

Furthermore, there is just the same need for spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and zxsthetic development. The highest possible point 
of human achievement should be reached in every direction. 
This includes getting rid of superstitions, dogmas, fears, vague 
terrors (shibboleths, in fact, of all descriptions). It includes a 
thorough knowledge of animal, plant, and human life; of the 
heavens, the earth, and the things that are under the earth; of 
institutions and laws. We should each arrive at a consistent 
theory of the universe for ourselves. 

That we should struggle to diffuse a wider taste for poetry, 
music, art, and household decoration. That literature, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and the beautifying of life by sound and 
form and word and color are among the most important tasks 
of civilization. So far so good. We should be in thorough ac- 
cord with Mr. Allen in nearly all he says. 
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But now he substitutes the twenty feet of blank wall, through 
which he expects our eyes, filled with the great bright light of 
all the high and noble thoughts with which he has been filling 
us, to penetrate without any break—carrying along with them 
the same happy view. 

Religion is the shadow of which Culture ts the substance. The 
one pretends to be what the other ts in reality. 

I am not going to mark the lintel and: door-posts of this 
statement with blood, for I am sure that Time, that Abaddon, 
or Destroying Angel, will not pass it by without destruction. 

Mr. Allen does not believe that Christianity is the sole bar 
which prevents us from wallowing in thé filth like swine, and 
that to be rid of Christianity would be fraught with some serious 
moral peril for the race. If we consent to do without religion 
he thinks that the new Hedonism will supply its place, and that 
we will be no more badly off than the Fijian without his can- 
nibalism. The emancipated man is in need of naught to take 
the place of superstition. 

And now Mr. Allen proceeds to show “ how the germs of every 
thing which is best in humanity took their rise from the sexual 
instinct.” And he supports this proposition by a wealth and 
beauty of illustration which is truly bewitching. The subject is 
considered from the different stand-points of the plumage of 
birds, the colors of flowers, the songs of birds, their lyric, poetic, 
and dramatic faculties, their sympathies and domestic affections, 
and finally he comes to love itself, and shows how man and wo- 
man are both most beautiful in the season of the plenitude of 
their powers of reproduction. How all social pleasures, sprightly 
conversation, gay wit, the conscious blush of youth, dancing and 
dining are all ministers of love. 

How love animates all our poetry and literature and art— 
Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Heloise and Abe- 
lard, Faust and Marguerite. How the beauty of the female 
form divine has given us half our painting and three-quarters 
of our statuary. 

“Filch away from external nature,” Mr. Allen says, ‘“ what 
it owes to the sex instinct, and you will have lost every bright 
flower, every gay fruit, every song-bird, every butterfly, every 
wearer of brilliant plumage; filch away from human art what it 
owes to the sex-instinct, and. you will have lost the best part 
of our poetry, the best part of our romance, the best part of 
our painting, and all but the whole of our sculpture.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown that music derives its origin 
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from the emotional tones of ordinary speech in moments of 
the profoundest sexual excitement. Darwin believes song to 
have been acquired by man for the purpose of charming and 
alluring his mate. The period of song decays with the period 
of reproductive power. Take away sex from a play and all the 
interest is gone. 

The most of the “lowest” passions, so-called, has been made 
by the Dantes, Petrarchs, Shelleys, Keatses, Rosettis, De Mus- 
sets, George Eliots, Goethes, Rousseaus, Liszts, Brownings, Mere- 
diths, Hardys, Swinburnes. Milton wrote, ‘Whatever hypocrites 
austerely talk of purity, and place and innocence”; Walt Whit- 
man proclaimed “the equal honor and dignity of all our mem- 
bers and all our functions.” 


“Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man.” 


Asceticism surrounds sex with gross and vulgar images; He- 
donism with all graceful and elevating associations. 

This opens the way to Mr. Allen’s final and main point, 
“The Marriage Question.” Alas, alas! so this sacred rite is one 
of the good customs which is corrupting the world. We had 
hoped that, like the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,” it had 
grown so old and well-established as to be able to exist in spite of 
abuses. Like Pierre de Rousard, we shall have nothing left but 
“wine, a soft bed, and a bright fire.” They have not only 
changed the Hymnal in the Episcopal Church, and substituted 
new tunes for “ Rock of Ages,” “Guide me, O Thou great Je- 
hovah!” in place of those old airs “for ever echoing in the 
heart and present in the memory,” but marriage too is to be 
changed, and some substitution made more suitable to the de- 
mands of the age! 

Aristippus spent his leisure in the pleasing society of the 
prominent Aetere of Cyrene, and Mr. Allen does not propose to 
sell himself for a night or for a lifetime into a loveless union. 
He proposes as the very ultimate and supreme tenet of his creed, 
“ The moral obligation to fatherhood and motherhood on the part of 
the Noblest, the Purest, the Sanest, the Healthiest, the Most Able 
among us.” 

Saint Felix writes: “Esprit humain, que tes ailes sont vives 
et audacieuses! Comme tu sais fendre les brouillards et les 
aquilons de la terre! il te faut la région sans borne. Quel aigle 
te suivrait dans ta course capricieuse. II te plait de toucher le 
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sommet du Caucase, et tu poses a l’instant sur la plus haute 
aiguille de ses glaces éternelles . . . mais, plus souvent, avide 
d’avenir, tu visites les temps qui ne sont pas encore, et, dans ce 
loitain, tu fais l’univers 4 ta fantasie. . . . Esprit de l‘homme 
6 malade en délire, telles sont ta puissance et ta faiblesse! tout 
embrasser, d’un désir et ne rein étreindre cependant! Voir l’im- 
possible et ne toucher qu’a la misérable réalité! Ah, mieux 
vaudait mille fois la mort que cette vie d’impuissance, s’il ne te 
restait, pour refuge, la région haute et sereine; la région de la 
sagesse.”’ 

What will be the general verdict upon the new Hedonism 
as outlined by Grant Allen? Religious and moral considera- 
tions aside, it will be regarded as amazingly attractive, but as 
not practical for humanity in its present miscellaneous condi- 
tion. Perhaps some of those who reach these generally inac- 
cessible heights of thought have wondered that the beneficent 
Creator, whom Mr. Allen does not include in his cosmogony 
(possibly for this very reason among others equally as good), 
should have tolerated so many stupid, ugly, unromantic, and 
utterly cloddish and soulless inhabitants of his universe, if not 
as a fly-wheel to the marvellous machinery of the collective 
social mind and heart. How fortunate it is that we are not 
all set on fire by the possibilities of some magnificent painting 
whose essential thought sweeps through our blood like wind- 
swept flame, stirs the highest minds to their profoundest depths! 
How wise it is that there are some of us who do not demand 
the richest and rarest mental and emotional food as a sine gua 
non of conscious existence! How more than accidental it is 
that all men are not Raphaels, or Shaksperes, or Irvings, or 
Tennysons, or Cabanels, or Burkes, or Napoleons, or Aristotles! 
There can be no one great without its thousand /#¢/es; no one 
soarer in the infinities of the azure without his thousand grove/- 
fers in the dust and dirt and slime of more than hopeless medi- 
ocrity. 

Mr. Allen has produced a masterpiece of dialectics, but his 
theories, if introduced into every-day life, would turn the whole 
herd of swine, whom he despises, but who form the bulk of 
humanity all the same, down some steep place into the sea. 

Nor is his own personal achievement substantial : 


“The highest mounted mind,” he said, 
“Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 
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“ Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main? 


“Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 
Flood with full daylight glebe and town? 


“Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniums hence be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 


“Thou hast not gained a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite.” 


A little child, whose parents and relatives had gone on 
Christmas day to attend a meeting and help along some charity 
or other, was heard to pray “that God would raise up a society 
to take care of ‘philanthropists’ families.” Have these formu- 
lators and evangelists of the new Hedonism in its fullest blood- 
red flower taken any steps to establish a society for the *care 
of the children and households of the “Sisters and Brothers of 
Marriage Reform”? 

Mr. Andrew Lang (referring to the English) says that “a 
hundred years ago we were a cruel but also a humorous 
people.” Will a hundred years hence find us “despising all 
things, making use of all things, and in all things following 
pleasure only”? 

In the midst of ‘all this turmoil and destruction, this throw- 
ing down and undermining of dear old institutions without 
even granting the barest detail of what is to take their place, 
one yearns for the intellectual calm of Horace and the pastoral 
beatitudes of Virgil, who “numbers the glories of his land as 
a lover might count the perfections of his mistress.” 


“Me nec tam patiens. Lacedemon, 
Nec tam Larisse percussit Campus opime, 
Quam domus Albanez resonantis 
Et preceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus, et Uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 
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TUBINGEN AND ITS CATHOLIC SCHOLARS. 


By GEORGE F. X. GRIFFITH. 


#O many readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the 

title of this article may be in the nature of a 
surprise. For have we not been wont to asso- 
ciate the name of this little “nest” amid the 

a“ © Swabian Alps with a scholarship anything but 

Catholic? “The Tiibingen School” has been a familiar acquain- 
tance to every reader of Scriptural works, big or little, for the 

past fifty years; nevertheless the writer confesses to a lurking 

suspicion that many scholars who can talk learnedly of its “ten- : 
dency-theories”” and the rest have but little idea of the actual 
surroundings whence these have emanated for good or ill. There. 
is a very general impression abroad that by the “ Tiibingen 

School” one means some sort of institution where scholars re- 

sort for the exclusive study of exegesis—something similar to 

our Johns-Hopkins or a university annex for specialists. 

The mistake is most pardonable from any one not familiar 
with German universities and their conditions, differing as they 
do in so many points from anything we are acquainted with. 
But in this exclusive arrogation of the title “ Tiibingen” by the 
Protestant faculty of this ancient university there is an implied 
injustice to the older faculties of law, and medicine, and natural 
sciences, not to speak of the faculty of Catholic theology, one 
and all its fellows and peers at least, both before and since the 
period of the Evangelical faculty’s rise to fame. 

The university, whereof these various learned bodies are 
component and, it may well be added, harmonious parts, was 
founded a little more than ten years before Columbus made 
that record voyage of his. The thin pamphlet, which contains 
the names and residences of the present generation of dwellers 
in this quiet town, is prefaced by a chronological summary, of 
“ notable”’ happenings since the founding of their historic Stadt. 

Let me imitate the chronographer of our city directory, and 
make a big leap over a period of some three hundred years. 





LIBERALITY IN GERMAN EDUCATION. 





Every German university is state-supported ; its general pol- 
icy is dictated by a royal commission, while the professors re- 
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ceive their final appointment from the crown. It is, therefore, 
all the more to the credit of those concerned that the Protes- 
tant ruler of Protestant Wiirtemberg should have been one of 
the first to reinstate a faculty of Catholic theology within the 








THE ANCIENT UNIVERSITAETS STADT, TUBINGEN. 


university walls, and in such near neighborhood to what was 
even then the most famous of Protestant faculties, for Baur was 
already a power in the land at this date, and had had, of 
course, his predecessors, whose teachings had paved the way for 
the far-trumpeted achievements of the “ Tiibingen School.” 
Our long leap has landed us at the threshold of the nineteenth 
century, a critical period for Catholic learning in Germany. 
Napoleon and revolution had been playing havoc with princi- 
palities and kingdoms all over Europe, and nowhere more than 
in Southern Germany. One result of these many changes in 
the olden maps had been King Frederick's acquisition of certain 
Catholic territories, thus extending the boundaries of little 
Wiirtemberg. (The reader is begged never to make the mistake 
which came under my notice the other day in a religious re- 
view; the writer and editor alluded to Wirtemberg instead of 
Wittenberg University as Luther’s Alma Mater. The kingdom 
has enough to answer for without this responsibility being added 
to her sins in those bad Reformation times, which we have 
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gladly skipped over.) In his zeal for the welfare of his new 
Catholic subjects and their fellow-believers among the old ones, 
good King Frederick had seen fit to found a brand-new “ Catho- 
lic University” in Ellwangen. But these same changes of 
boundary lines had necessitated a reassignment of dioceses; an 
emissary had been despatched to Rome for this purpose, but 
before his arrival there Pope Pius VII. was a prisoner, and the 
necessary formalities had to be ordered by the nuntius in Stutt- 
gart, who called upon the primate to act “by virtue of his 
plenipotentiary powers, Sede pontificta impedita’”’* This new or- 
der of things ecclesiastical left the infant “university,” with its 
handful of scholars, too far from the centre. These were hard 
times, too, for the monarch and his people; and books were 
dear, hence the library suffered. 

Even in these good old times your conservative grumbler 
‘did not fail to put himself in evidence. Rather let our priests 
perish in ignorance than fraternize with the foes of our faith! 




















THE CASTLE’S OUTER GATE. 


And when they were assured that their bishop with his council 
had the entire regulation of studies, discipline, everything save 
the finances, in their hands, the answer came that all this was 
but a deep-laid scheme of the minister of state (who chanced to 


*Funk: Die katholische Landesuniversitaet in Ellwangen, p. 6. 
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be a man of an agnostic turn of mind), his end being “to 
smooth away all confessional differences and bring about a sort 
of religio-political amalgama.”* Happily neither the wishes nor 
the apprehensions of this party were attended to, and the new 
faculty of Catholic theology was a success from the very out- 
set in its new quarters. 


A DISHEARTENING OUTLOOK, 


I have spoken of the opening of our century as marking a 
crisis in German ecclesiastical circles. The Rev. Dr. Schanz in 
his contribution to the work on German universities compiled 
for the World’s Fair,;+ has described the low state of theological 
learning at that date; while a certain young student, then liv- 
ing and destined to become himself one of the founders of the 
new Catholic learning, has left us an even sadder picture of the 
several institutions he frequented in his travels in pursuit of 
solid Catholic wisdom. “ Superficiality in the matter and methods 
of teaching, dogma a poor farce, church history devoid of solid 
foundations and made interesting only as a Aistoire scandaleuse, 
while the whole study and literary activity of the clergy was 
confined to the flimsiest liturgical, pastoral, and moral casuistry, 
without a thought for the defence of the fundamental truths of 
Christian faith and life.”{ Yes, it was among such surroundings 
that the gentle and revered author of the Catholic Symbolik laid 
the foundations of his own great knowledge; but all were not 
made of that sturdy stuff which enabled Moehler to rise supe- 
rior to his intellectual environments. The philosophical idol of 
the times was Professor Hermes, of Miinster, and “the great 
majority of Catholic teachers in Prussia were his disciples:’§ 
his semi-rationalistic principle inte/ligo, ut credam, with all that 
was peculiar to his teachings, met their fate at the hands of 
Gregory XVI. in 1835, but it was many a day before his ad- 
herents desisted from inculcating his errors. In this historic 
combat our Tiibingen scholars proved stout soldiers in the ser- 
vice of the Holy See. 

But this is not the darkest side of the picture. In the church, 
as well as in the world, when education is on the decline, the 
moral standing falls with the ebbing tide. “In Catholic Frei- 
burg, the professor of moral theology, in his public lectures, 
contended against virginity and celibacy. Father Kuenzer, rec- 
tor of Konstanz, in conjunction with Professor Fischer of Lu- 


* Jbid., p. 29. + Die deutschen Untversitaeten, Asher & Co., Berlin, p. 256 ef seg. 
¢ Moehler’s gesammelte Schriften, Doellinger, p. 178. §Schanz, loco citato, p. 258. 
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cerne, founded an ‘Anti-celibacy Society.’ . . . When, in 
1819, the candidates for the priesthood in Rottenburg received 
the news that a bill had been brought before Baden’s Chamber 
of Deputies to prohibit celibacy in the church, the report was 
greeted with ringing cheers.” * 


GREAT PIONEERS IN THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


Remembering all this, what does Professor Schanz mean by 
telling us that the first thirty years of this century were a 
season of seed-sowing, destined by God's grace, to grow to a 
great harvest, and preparing us for the brave victories which 
stirred the Catholic world from ’30 to ‘60? A cursory glance 
at the array of names, now each with a niche in Catholic 
literature, will be enough to satisfy us that his figure but 
barely states the truth. ‘“ Ah, those names!” I seem to hear 
the English reader sigh; “without a nearer knowledge of what 
they really stand for, how can one ever remember those 
foreign-sounding names.” Well, let us at least make the effort, 
seeing that a trifling difficulty like this should not hinder us 
from knowing something of those who have done yeoman’s 
duty for the cause of Christ. In a never-to-be-forgotten talk it 
was my privilege to have with Cardinal Manning, that practicah 
and far-seeing saint urged that it was the Catholic student’s 
bounden duty to avail himself of the stupendous labors of these 
giants of Catholic letters. ‘They stand for us as road-breakers,” 
said his eminence; “if we fail to profit by their achievements, 
we shall deserve to fall.” 


BEGINNING OF “THE HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


The scouts and pathfinders were up and doing in those 
early days and Tiibingen was training its own contingent. To 
Professor Drey, who came with his few students from Ellwan- 
gen, must be given the credit of endowing the new Catholic 
Faculty with that impulse which has made all its afterwork 
bear a peculiar individual stamp. His preference for the 
apologetic method has been justified in the event and, to my 
thinking, furnishes the reason for all future developments, as 
following naturally along the line. The Evangelicals and Radi- 
cals, then and there, were no more disposed to listen to scho- 
lastic theses and syllogisms than are our countrymen just now; 
they belonged to a “ philological-historical”—or what is now 


* Hergenroether’s Handbuch der allg. Kirchengeschichte, ii. 849.—Woerner bei Gams, p. 
11, and Moehler, /. c. p. 177. 
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called the “higher” School of Criticism, and they demanded 
mostly facts. “It is our shame, sons and priests of the 
church,” says the Abbé Le Camus, “if we do not, in the name 
of Science and. in every field, confound and crush these bluster- 
ing braggarts. But to do this we must needs modify the pro- 
grammes of our ecclesiastical studies, just as.at certain intervals 
the military tactics of our armies are modified.”* Just so, it 
was not the hope of finding the old arquebuses and _ flint-locks 
of their revered ancestors which prompted Dr. Drey and his 
colleagues to ransack the old castle (now become the University 
Library), but rather to polish and sharpen their more modern 
weapons in the armory of philological and patristic lore. That 
mental restlessness, which was one heritage of the French Revo- 
lution, was now showing itself in an eager desire on the part 
of Protestant scholars to reconstruct their edifice of beliefs; 
but the restoration of any earthly building necessitates a tear- 
ing down of certain parts, and when once your thorough-going 
German iconoclast starts in on this process he rarely knows 
when or where to stop. Thus it came about that before the 
rising light of his generation in Protestant Germany, Professor 
F. C. Baur of Tiibingen, had gotten ready to rehabilitate, he 
had pretty well obliterated the very foundations of our docu- 
mentary evidence for Christianity. Not alone the New Testa- 
ment canon, but all patristic writings of the first centuries, were 
being examined by his “‘School,” under the search-light of his- 
torical and philological criticism; the genuine was to be ac- 
knowledged, the doubtful rejected, and the position of all to be 
defined anew. The Protestant Professor Holtzmann, in his 
Introduction to the study of the New Testament,t the most 
popular work of its kind to-day in Germany, and, owing to its 
impartial spirit and admirable order, an invaluable hand-book 
for any student of Protestant “variations’’ in this field of criti- 
cism—this high authority tells us that inspiration and revelation 
are not so much as mentioned in the writings of these 
“pioneers” of Protestant Bible study. Baur’s ground-principle 
of criticism for the Gospels and Epistles is “the presence or 
absence of any decided literary ‘tendency’ on the part of their 
respective authors.” All writings displaying any such tendency 
must be regarded with suspicion by the impartial historian; and 
with this canon of criticism established to his satisfaction, Pro- 
fessor Baur proceeded to prove that St. Mark’s alone of all the 


* La Vie de N.-S. J.-C., pref. to 2d ed. p. xiv. 
+ H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung, 34 ed. p. 186. 
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Gospels could lay claim to be an unprejudiced narrative, while 
of the Epistles only four (Romans, the Corinthians, Galatians) 
could stand his fearsome test.* What, then, was this unfortu- 
nate “tendency” whose damaging presence bore so heavily 
against the integrity of Holy Scripture? Baur termed his sys- 
tem “The Positive Criticism,” since it professed to “handle its 
subject-matter objectively, examining it with the sole idea of 
discovering what 
the author meant, 
not what his fol- 
lowers in after 
days have held to 
be his meaning.” 
The “tendency” 
which he brought 
to light was “a 
party-spirit ani- 
mating the ad- 
herents of Peter 
and Paul,” and 
one is fain to 
smile now when 
recalling the sen- 
sation which his 
positive discovery 
created in its 
day ; for this Co- 
lumbus of early 
church history 
lived to see his 
positive results 
flouted by friends 
and foes alike, 
tillin the race for 
fresh novelties 
Gottingen Uni- 
versity won the day and the fame of the “ Tiibingen School” was 
a thing of the past. One of his best-known disciples (Volkmar of 
Zurich) pained the master by carrying his good work of “ recon- 
struction’ several steps further in the direction of infidelity, leav- 
ing us without even the incomparable Mark; since the Swiss pro- 
fessor felt assured that all four Gospels were “purely Tendenz- 











FAIR AS THE FLOW OF NECKAR BENEATH THE CASTLED HEIGHTS. 


* Holtzmann, /oco citato, p. 163. 
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schriften,” containing not a Life of our Lord, but rather four 
contradictory histories fabricated to suit the tastes of certain 
unfriendly communities, embodying merely an apology for the 
party-strifes and dogmatic developments of the various “sec- 
tions” of the one Holy Catholic Church! The four above- 
mentioned Epistles of St. Paul, together with three letters of 
St. Justin, are, he held, the sole Christian documents which 
antedate the year 150 A.D.* Hilgenfeld, another of Baur’s 
pupils, started out with the rebellious legend “ Tendency no 
longer the one and only test!” and with his “literary-historical 
method” managed to replace three of the Epistles thrown out 
by his teacher (First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon).t+ 
But it would be impossible here to barely enumerate the 
divagations of these learned men. One after another their 
theories appeared, only to be overturned by the latest new- 
comer. The leaders of Evangelicalism of to-day, like Ewald 
and Harnack, would be considered conservatives by the early 
Tiibingen School of Theology. The first-enamed contended for 
the authenticity of the four Gospels, while the latter, probably 
the most popular Protestant professor of our day, declares that 
Baur’s supposititious tendency—“ Jewish Christianity versus Pa- 
gan Christianity ”"—is misleading and historically false.t 


CHRIST CRITICISED OUT OF EXISTENCE, 


We all know what use Strauss and Rénan have made of all 
these “positive” results. Bruno Bauer (a very different man 
from F. C. Baur) created an even more startling sensation than 
had his homonym by his radical ‘utterances, which caused him 
to be dubbed the critical Herostratus of our day.§ Both the 
humanity and divinity of our Blessed Lord are left in doubt 
by this critic of the very “highest” class, and thus the impulse 
of the Tiibingen School continues to work out its legitimate re- 
sults in Protestant Germany. 


CATHOLIC DEFENDERS AT TUBINGEN. 


And yet, as has been stated, the general tendency to de- 
structiveness and iconoclasm has been checked; and for this it 
must be owned by all sides that Catholic scholarship, however 
often overlooked and slighted, should be awarded the lion’s share 
of praise, while the Catholic professors of Tiibingen, past all doubt, 


* Volkmar: Religion Jesu (1857) and Geschichtstreue Theologie (1858). 
+ Hilgenfeld: Zinlettung in das neue Testament. 
} Harnack: Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i. 250, 2d ed. § Holtzmann, p. 183. 
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deserve to be ranked among the foremost and first of these 
defenders of our Faith. The Tiibingen Quartalschrift, a quar- 
terly theological review founded in 1819, was the earliest to 
take advantage of the Apostolate of the Press, and its seventy- 
five volumes furnish a conclusive proof of its contributors’ right 
to the position I have claimed for them. The lamented Moehler 
was one of the first writers for its pages, and in his genius we 
recognize the prototype and ideal of all his successors. In the 
field of speculative apologetics he brought forth every treasure 
from the storehouse of the church, and proved himself an oppo- 
nent with whom the critics of the “‘ Tiibingen School” were forced 
to reckon. There is no more fascinating personality in the 
history of modern theology than that of this young man—alas! 
too early taken from us—so saintly, so deeply learned in 
widely different branches. Small wonder that his lectures were 
attended by students of all creeds, and that his ever-growing 
popularity awoke a storm of opposition from the intolerant. 
Nor is it to the credit of the mighty Baur that he should have 
lost his temper—and his cause—in the controversy which the 
publication of Moehler’s Symdoik aroused. Scholars from all 
lands were proud to call the latter master; a mere list of their 
works in very various departments of learning would be enough 
to prove the catholicity of this ideal teacher's mind. Hefele, 
the church historian; Kuhn, the celebrated professor of dogma 
in Tiibingen, with his fellow-laborer Staudenmaier of Freiburg 
University, all received their inspiration from Moehler’s lectures ; 
while in the field of exegesis we find such names as Haneberg, 
Reithmayr, Reischl, and Schegg in the list of his avowed dis- 
ciples.* 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


But what about the weapons Professors Drey and Welte, the 
famous Hebraist, and their successors were forging for this mod- 
ern warfare? They are all implicitly contained in the definition 
Professor Schanz has given us of apologetics: “ As dogmatic 
theology is the science of Dogma, so apologetics is the science 
of Apology; that is to say, it is the scientific vindication of 
divine Truth, and of the Rule of life that has been given for 
all ages and all nations.” + Now, to vindicate the position of 
the Church and Bible in the twofold realms of reason and 
history, the theologian must needs dispute the grounds with 


* Werner: Gesch. der kath. Theologie seit dem Trienter Koncil, passim. 
+A Christian Apology, i. 10. Eng. ed. 
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these new foes foot by foot, fighting them with their own 
arms. Hence since the new school of critics had begun to 
weave their airy fortresses on philological bases, our champions 
were forced to look to their linguistic resources. Thus it came 
about that Tiibingen students have always held such high 
place as authorities in Hebrew and Greek; none but the 
original texts have ever been used in the classes of Scripture 
or patrology, a practice which would be impossible were it not 
for the four years’ thorough training in both languages which 
the ecclesiastical candidates receive in their preparatory course. 
In philosophy the student is made familiar, not only with Plato 
and Aristotle, but—what is more important for his future use- 
fulness as a controversialist—with Kant and Hegel and their 
modern compeers. In moral theology either Linsenmann’s or 
Hirscher’s admirable work is typical of the Tiibingen Catholic 
school from which they emanated; in dogma Professor Kuhn 
managed to preserve some of the same charm which had made 
his master, Moehler, famous, while at the same time displaying, 
in his lectures and printed works, a more orderly method and 
closer reasoning than any writer of his day. But, above all, 
their students were urged to look to the history of God’s king 
dom on earth, to begin at the beginning and study the first 
years of the Holy Catholic Church in the New Testament and 
the works of the first Fathers; then indeed they would have 
something tangible whereby to test the “tendency-theories”’ of 
their foes. In this field what prodigies of erudition have been 
accomplished by Monsignor Hefele and his sons in the Faith. 
The breadth of that beloved bishop’s learning is fairly astonish- 
ing; not only in patrology did he extort praise from all parties 
by works dealing with the whole range of patristic subjects, 
from the Epistle of Barnabas to the sermons of Chrysostom, his 
activity covered the entire territory of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment, and in his masterpiece, A History of the Councils,* he 
accomplished a herculean task. Well may his successor assert 
that “hardly any work of recent times has left so deep an 
impress on the literature of its own class” + as did this monu- 
ment to the memory of the departed scholar. Hefele’s name is 
quoted in non-Catholic works with a respect which is tendered 
only to men of the very first rank. In his life the University 


* The German edition of Hefele’s Konzi/iengeschichte is in seven volumes, the French 
Clark’s English edition, unfortunately, was not continued beyond the 


translation in twelve. 
second volume. 
+ Von Funk, 7heol. Quartalsch, i. 1894, p. 11. 
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of Edinburgh made him one of the few foreigners to be hon- 
ored by a degree from this Scotch Presbyterian school. 


PROFESSOR SCHANZ’'S POSITION. 


Doubtless it will have occurred to the reader that in all this 
these Catholic professors had but anticipated the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Holy Father’s late Encyclical on Bible 
Study. But in one direction circumstances had obliged them 
to adopt a system the opposite of that recommended in Leo 
XIII.’s noble utterance. Instead of making dogma the founda- 
tion of their intellectual edifice, they were forced to regard it 
as the apex of a pyramid resting on the ¢erra firma of natural 
science and philology and history. The career of one of 
Tiibingen’s most famous teachers will illustrate how this came 
to be the case. Dr. Paul Schanz began his professorial work in 
the Gymnasium (as the fitting schools are here called), where he 
speedily made a name for himself in botany and astronomy. 
His original work in these branches earned him a call to the 
national university, where he at once became prominent among 
the pupils of Dr. Aberle, the famous professor of exegesis, who 
entrusted him with the publication of his manuscript notes; * 
and hence the chair left vacant by the master’s death reverted, 
naturally enough, to his most promising disciple. During those 
years of activity in his new work, Professor Schanz published 
his four-volume Commentary on the Gospels, which won for him 
high rank among German exegetical scholars, as well as the 
appointment to the chair of dogmatic theology and apologetics, 
a position which he now holds. He needs no introduction to the 
English reading public, since his greatest work, A Christian 
Apology, has been gladly welcomed in all quarters in its English 
dress. I have summarized the steps in his earlier career merely 
to demonstrate that whether or not the system here be the 


best, it has at least borne fine fruit. For without just that 


thorough grounding in the natural sciences our author could 
scarcely have produced this triumph of his riper years. 


PROFESSOR FUNK AND HIS WORK. 


Of the other scholars of the church, now living and actively 
working in Tiibingen, Professor von Funk is perhaps the best 
known to readers in foreign lands, but before speaking of him 
and his work a prefatory word of caution seems to be in 
place; for there is something so striking and commanding in 


* Aberle-Schanz, Zinleitung in d. neue Test. 
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this scholar’s individuality, that people seem prone to lose 
their cool-headedness in speaking for or against him. In this 
peculiarity he reminds me not a little of Matthew Arnold, a 
very different man truly, but in so far like our Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Patrology that he often excited very 
deep admiration or bitter opposition, even while himself plead- 
ing for a dispassionate consideration of his subject in hand. 
Some one has said that there is no writer so aggravating to his 
adversaries as the man who confines himself to hard facts, if 
only he know how to handle them. Indeed I am tempted 
to assert that all such as regard the Apostle of Sweetness and 
Light as “a prig and a dogmatizer,” will in like manner mis- 
conceive Professor von Funk. This much is granted by all, 
that in his branch he has proved himself a worthy successor of 
his master, Hefele.* His edition of the Apostolic Fathers is 
now oftener quoted than those of older men. His vindication 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and kindred works, may fairly be 
termed epoch-making, while the hand of a typical German 
scholar is visible in his revision of the text of the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions,” a labor of love which has forced him to make 
many visits to the Vatican, Constantinople, and other libraries 
of the world, for the purpose of comparing ancient codices. 
This and his text of the Teaching of the XII. Apostles has re- 
ceived well-merited recognition from such men as Bishop 
Lightfoot, while the orders he has received from European 
sovereigns as well as Rome are a tangible proof of his position 
in the world of letters. Finally Dr. von Funk has been elected 
once President—or Rektor—and again as Prorektor of this uni- 
versity, a proof that a Catholic scholar is sometimes honored in 
his own country, even though that country be largely of an- 
other creed. 

sf A BRACE OF WORTHIES. 


It will be sad news to all Catholic alumni of Tiibingen, of 
whatever faculty, when the report reaches them that Professor 
Keppler is to leave Wiirtemberg in obedience to a higher and 
most flattering summons from the national University of Baden. 
In all circles, from the royal court, where he has ever been a 
persona grata as confessor to the heir presumptive, down to the 
citizens’ social club of Tiibingen, his presence has always been 
felt as an honor to his hosts. As preacher and professor he 

* His Hand-book of Church History, now in its second edition, is a work no German read- 


ing Catholic can afford to be without. For practical arrangement, as well as absolute 
reliability, I know of no short history comparable to it. 
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has the faculty of winning hearts, a characteristic which will be 
apparent to any reader of his works, notably his treatise on our 
Lord’s last Prayer in St. John’s Gospel *—for, like Dr. Schanz, 
this professor of moral theology is a many-sided man, and in 
Scripture studies, as well as in ecclesiastical art, has done 
work which I can only describe as sui generis. His latest book 
of travels in the East will be eagerly read by his admirers in 
America, as well as in Germany.t+ 

Last but by no means least, in public estimation and private 
worth, comes the tall form and noble, white-crowned head of 
the Dean, the senior of Tiibingen’s Catholic faculty. Professor 
von Kober is a type of the robust and doughty Wiirtembergers 
who have done such great service for the church. He carries 
his seventy-three years so well that we may hope to keep him 
long with us before he receives that highest summons to the 
celestial court, where he has laid up unfading treasures, not alone 
by his profound work in the realms of canon law, but by the prac- 
tical example of a Christian life. 

Space will not permit of even a cursory notice of the work 
now being done by the younger generation of scholars, who, 
like Professors Belser and Vetter and Saegmueller, have already 
won their spurs in the literary arena, or, like Doctors Riech 
and Merkle and Koch, whose time is all absorbed in prepara- 
tion for the responsible positions their talents have destined 
them for. But lest it appear that this short and uncritical re- 
cord of men and books gives evidence, on the writer's part, of 
a too damaging “tendency” to superlative praise—thus robbing 
it of all right to credibility, according to the theories of the 
Tiibingen School—let me point out certain existing weaknesses, 
not of the men but of the ecclesiastical system of education 
here in vogue. : rd 

DRAWBACKS AT TUBINGEN. 


I, at least, find here daily cause for thanksgiving to God that 
we American Catholics have no dealings with government—that 
the line of demarcation between church and state is likely to 
be ever more sharply drawn. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the evils which here beset the path-of the bishop and 
his aids in the administration, and especially in the ordering 
of the pecuniary affairs of the students for the priesthood. The 
resulting complications are truly distressing, and, from one point 
of view in particular, work the greatest harm to the whole 


*Keppler: Unseres Herrn Trost, 1887. 
+ Wanderfahrten und Wallfahrten im Orient, Freiburg, 1894. 
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clergy. No wonder that kindly Bishop Hefele complained most 
bitterly of this, the worst hindrance in the way of procuring 
suitable, and ov/y suitable, subjects for the priesthood. 

Another desideratum, according to many—I am not sure my- 
self whether the evil is so great, if indeed it exists at all—is a 
more coherent and complete philosophical training. Long be- 
fore the Encyclical of 1879 we find Tiibingen scholars who are 
past-masters in Thomistic methods. That the Wiirtemberger 
student of this day does not get the “simon-pure” article may 
perhaps be granted, for the admixture of a working knowledge 
of what modern thinkers are teaching cannot fail to be of use to 
him in his after-life. By their own candid and unpartisan ex- 
position of whatever they touch upon, these Catholic philoso- 
phers of Tiibingen have at least proven themselves*in touch 
with what is best in the modern spirit—that love of honesty 
and that impatience of whatever bears the stamp of prejudice 
and unfair play which is, I repeat, the most encouraging symp- 
tom of our times. 


_— 
> 





CATHARINE SEYTON. 
By ALBA. 


‘* True,” replied Catharine; ‘‘there is, indeed, no bar across the door. But there are 
the staples in which the bar should run ; and into these I have thrust mine arm, like an ances- 
tress of your own, when, better employed than the Douglasses of our day, she defended the 
bed-chamber of her sovereign.” — Vide ‘* The Abbot.” 

BES,ADY, away! ‘Tis in vain you declare 
That the proud blood of Douglass will brook no 

denial. 

If Black Archie himself, with his riders, stood there 
And demanded admittance, I’d venture the trial. 

Ye have robb’d our sweet Queen of her realms and her power, 

And shut her up here in your desolate tower ; 

Yet her word to obey ev’ry Seyton is bound, 

Though her prison-walls only may echo their sound. 






When she sat in her glory in Holyrood gray, 

They were traitors who guarded, and rebels who knelt; 
And what save misfortune could wait on her way 

While she trusted in hearts where no truth ever dwelt? 
But now, though of kingdom and crown ye’ve bereft her, 
One heart full of honor and faith ye have left her; 
And while that heart beats, be she captive or free, 
Obeyed and defended Queen Mary shall be. 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED GENIUS. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


= > LOW, broad hill, rising gently against a sky golden 

m: and shimmering in the splendor of the sun, which 
had sunk just to the hill-top. Waving shadows 
of trees, lengthening south-easterly down the hill- 
side, etched darkly on the billowy grass, flecked 
with the pink heads of the clover. This is what we saw as the 
train came to a standstill, and we looked out of the windows 
on the west, gathering up our belongings, preparatory to leaving 
the car. On the east the station, a two-story frame building 
painted brown, bearing a sign upon its front upon which the 
name “Silsby” shone in black letters on a white ground. The 
platform ran along the width of the station; upon it sat a long 
baggage truck, upon which again were seated long men, in 
various attitudes expressive of languid interest in arrivals. 

As we descended upon the platform one of the longest of 
the men, he who had adorned the nearer handle of the truck, 
arose and came toward us. His features partook of his elongat- 
ing tendency, and his hair was drab and sleek, hanging in little 
clumps, which looked as if they had both inherited and been 
environed by pomatum. A straw hat was firmly placed on the 
back of his head, showing no more idea of moving in our honor 
than its owner had of requesting it to rise. 

“Boarders for Mis Ellis’s?” he inquired, standing directly 
across our path. 

We acknowledged our identity, feeling the acknowledgment 
rather superfluous, since we were the only persons quitting the 
train at Silsby. 

“Thought so,” he said, turning on his heel. “Follow me; 
the hosses is over here. The boy will bring up your trunks.” 

We walked across the platform around the corner of the 
station, followed by the gaze of all the loungers. ‘“ Pen,” whis- 
pered Nan to me, “at last I know what it is to be before the 
public.” 

We found “the hosses” attached to a venerable vehicle, and 
our guide bade us “ git in,” as he walked to the animals’ heads 
to unfasten them. Depositing our bags and umbrellas under 
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the seats, we obeyed, and, turning westward across the track, a 
few feet below the station, began slowly ascending the hill which 
had been our first glimpse of Silsby. 

As we rose and looked down on either hand an exclamation 
of delight escaped us both. “Like it?” inquired our driver, 
gazing toward us over his left shoulder. ‘Most folks does. 
From New York, ain’t ye?” 

We did not deny our birthplace. 

“T ain’t never been to New York,” continued the loquacious 
driver. “ Been to Boston and Springfield, an’ when I was a 
boy uster visit down to Bangor. Pretty hustlin’ kinder place, I 
expect. Ain’t much uster country, I s’pose?” 

We explained that we spent our summers in the country. 

“Yes?” he said; “ queer how some folks does keep a-goin’! 
Well, most folks likes Silsby. I s’pose ’tis real pretty; but I 
kinder git uster it. There was a_ Universalist here one time; 
didn’t b’lieve there was ’n hell, everybody went to heaven ; 
now, he said he thought anybody ’d git uster anything. Said 
he guessed in a few thousand years he’d be uster hell; but I’d 
know. I think there’s some things nobody gits uster. Now 
there’s Mis Ellis, her you’re goin’ ter board with; she no need 
to keep boarders /” 

He made an admiring pause for comment. “No?” we asked. 

“No-o-o,” he said, shaking the negative out in the long 


shake of his head. ‘“She’s got one of the nicest farms in 
Silsby. ’Tain’t Silsby, though; it’s North Silsby.” Another 
pause. 


“North Silsby?” we repeated interrogatively. 

“Yes,” our driver said. ‘“ That’s Silsby where the deepo is, 
and Silsby Centre’s back o’ that. Our place’s over to North 
Silsby. We don’t generally say nothin’ bout it to summer 
boarders when they write, ’cause it mixes ’em up; and Silsby’s 
the post-office, so it’s really all one thing. Silsby Four Corners, 
that’s over on the other road, five miles from here; that’s an- 
other place. 

“Yes, Mis Ellis, she’s got a mighty nice farm, an’ she’s en- 
terprisin’—that’s what Mis Ellis is, enterprisin’. She no need to 
take boarders, but she gits dreadful lonesome. Mr. Ellis he 
died ; an’ her daughter she died, but she wa’n't never very strong ; 
an’ then Sam, her only boy, he was a big, strong feller, an’ he 
fell an’ was killed—jest fell outer a cherry-tree an’ broke his 
neck. Pickin’ cherries he was. Jest called down, ‘Ma, d’ye 
want a big branch?’ when down he come. Mis Ellis she’s 
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lonesome. She says that Universalist didn't know what he wus 
talkin’ "bout. Says she don’t care so much ‘bout brimstone; 
but lovin’ somethin’ and losin’ it, an’ wantin’ it eternally, that's 
hell; an’ she says she guesses we wouldn’t git uster that. An’ 
she’s right!” : 

“Here we be,” added the driver, as we turned into the yard 
of a spotlessly clean white house, the whole place eloquent of 
some one who was indeed “ enterprisin’.”’ 

A tall, thin woman in black calico received us. Her face 
was heavily lined, and the grief of which we had ‘heard was 
written there; but her aspect was kindly, and she showed us 
into a large room on the ground-floor, so shining in its painted 
set, yellow floor, and braided rugs that we exclaimed delight- 


edly. 

Mrs. Ellis had been watching us narrowly, and her face 
lighted up as she saw our pleasure. ‘Like it?” she asked, just 
as the driver had done. “If you’re one mite lonesome or timid, 


an’ would rather be upstairs, you can have the room above’s 
well as not, but I like this better, an’ I sleep right back of this 
myself; but, land sakes! there ain’t a thing to be afraid of in 
Silsby. Here comes the boy with your trunks.” 

We assured her that we could not ask for anything bet- 
ter than the room she had selected, and turned to see “the 
boy,” who, to our great amazement, proved to be nearly sev- 
enty years old, and was helped in his task by our whilom 
driver. 

“Set them right down here, Lemuel,” Mrs. Ellis said to the 
latter, who by telegraphy conveyed the order to the perfectly 
deaf “boy.” ‘I presume you're surprised I should call him a 
boy,” Mrs. Ellis remarked as they departed, “an’ I guess it 
does sound ridic’lous; Miss Miranda she laughs about it, but 
he was a boy when my father took him, an’ we got in the way 
—or rather they did; I wasn’t born. Now you lay off your 
things, an’ supper’s ready when you are. I wonder if Mary 
Frances filled your pitcher?” 

She crossed the room and looked to see. ‘Yes, she did; 
but, good land! there’s a spider fell in. I'll get you fresh.” 

We stopped her, saying we did not in the least mind the 
spider's temporary misfortune. Mrs. Ellis fished him out on the 
leaf which she tore from the almanac, and deposited him, with 
his legs sadly drawn up, outside the window. 

“Well, I'm glad you’re not nervous,” she said, turning ap- 
provingly toward us. “Of course he ain’t hurt the water a 
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mite; now, spiders are clean, but flies! Well, ’f there’s one 
thing I abominate it’s flies.” Her face flushed as she mentioned 
the offenders, and she walked toward the door rigidly. Here 
she turned and faced us. ‘You both Catholics?” she asked. 
Nan gave me a stealthy glance; we had felt before the penalty 
of this disclosure. It is not pleasant to shock people, nor to 
be regarded as abnormal, if not monstrous, even by one’s land- 
lady, and though the mistake be hers. 

“Yes,” we said together. 

“Wanter know!” exclaimed Mrs. Ellis. ‘As I wrote you, 
you'll have to drive over to Silsby Four Corners to church; that’s 
the nearest. Miss Miranda she’s the only Catholic round here, 
but there’s some in Silsby Centre and the Corners. Miss Miran- 
da she turned Catholic twenty years ago, when she wasn’t much 
above twenty years old. I often asked her how she come to 
think of it, but she never exactly told me. She said a book 
set her on. 

“Tf you’d applied for board’ to Mis Biscombe, an’ asked 
*bout the Catholic church, as you did me, I guess she'd a told 
you she hadn’t any room. But, land o’ mercy! Mis Biscombe’s 
first husband was a minister, an’ she kinder feels the welfare of 
the whole community on her shoulders; that’s to say, the moral 
welfare—she ain’t over an’ above generous. But I don’t feel to 
Catholics as she does, an’ I don’t see how any one can who 
knows Miss Miranda, for she’s—well, I hardly know what Miss 
Miranda is in one way, nor what she isn’t in another. I'll take 
you over to-morrow, ’f you’re not too tired; she’ll be delighted 
to see any of her persuasion, an’ she don’t have any too much 
pleasure, the blessed little soul. I told her I’d bring you. 
Well, come out when you're ready; I'll put supper on.” 

She closed the door, and Nan and I were left alone. Nan’s 
eyes were big and her cheeks glowing. I always find a new 
reason for my love for Nan, and when she looks like that I am 
sure what I admire in her is her enthusiasm. 

“Pen,” she said, ‘it is all too good to be true.” 

“Wait for supper,” I remarked, my ré/e being that of 
balance-wheel. ‘If she cooks as she cleans we are fortunate in- 
deed. But who is Miss Miranda?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” sighed Nan from the depth of the 
great wooden rocking-chair, “‘ but she is evidently another treas- 
ure, and only think of the stories and poems you will write 
here in this beauty, and with such human material, and of the 
sketches I shall make! Who wants supper?” 
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But we were both hungry none the less, and soon found our 
way into the big dining-room, looking onto the sunset, and re- 
dolent with such a supper as left nothing to be desired; and 
we sank to sleep that night grateful to the good angel that led 
our feet to Silsby. 

It was late in the forenoon of the next day that Mrs. Ellis 
asked us if we felt like driving over with her in the afternoon 
to see Miss Miranda. 

“Mrs. Ellis,” I cried, “do tell us who is Miss Miranda?” 

Mrs. Ellis settled herself comfortably, rocking to and fro, and 
stroking her gingham apron. ‘“ Well,” she began, “there’s lots 
to know of her, but there’s not much to tell. Mr. Maitland, 
her father, he was a minister here, an’ her mother she was from 
Boston; real good family there, they say; he met her there, 
an’ married her. Mr. Maitland he was an awful nice man, an’ 
a great scholar, but he never could do much more’n get along ; 
he had a real nice little place, but, dear me, I guess Mis Mait- 
land she bought it with her money. Folks thought Mis Mait- 
land was shiftless, but I guess she never knew what ‘twas to 
feel well, an’ she wa’n’t brought up to work the way she had to. 
They had two children, Ferdinand an’ Miranda.” 

“Oh!” we cried, as a light broke in on us. 

“Yes, Shakspere, ain’t they? I know folks was - kinder 
scandalized at a minister naming his children out ’f a play, but 
he set everything by Shakspere, an’ his books was more to him 
than the real world. Well, Ferdinand, they thought he was 
just wonderful, an’ he did seem real bright and likely, but I 
never could see that his sister wa’n’t full as bright. But Mr. 
Maitland he thought Ferdinand was a genius, an’ he raised him 
according. He never did anything round, but his father kep’ 
him at his books, an’ taught him all kind ’f languages, an’ Fer- 
dinand began writin’ poetry. Well, sometimes I think children 
do do that! I know my Sam he wrote a piece about the colt 
gettin’ out ’f the pasture. How one day, the colt ran away, an’ 
he ketched /o/t, an’ somethin’ ’bout the co/t. I can’t repeat ’em, 
but I’ve got ’em, an’ they’re real nice. 

“Well, Ferdinand, he was a genius, so folks said, an’ while 
he was bein’ educated for that part, why his mother died, an’ 
when the children were twenty an’ sixteen Mr. Maitland he 
died too. 

“Well, it took ’bout all the money they had to get Ferdinand 
through college. He couldn’t get a scholarship for all he was 
so smart. I never could jest see why, but Miss Miranda says 
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it was because to get one you have to grind, an’ geniuses can’t 
grind. Well, that may be, but geniuses’ sisters can. Miranda, 
she applied for the district school, an’ got it, an’ she supported 
herself while Ferdinand was at college, an’ left their father’s 
money for him. When he graduated he wrote the poem, 
an’ you never see a girl so proud as Miranda. She was 
twenty then, an’ a prettier girl you coultin’t find in a day’s 
journey. 

“Well, Ferdinand came home an’ settled down here, 
because he said he could write poetry here’s well’s anywhere, 
an’ he was goin’ to be a poet. So Miranda she taught school, 
an’ he wrote poetry, an’ someway or ‘nother ’twant any of it 
published. Miss Miranda says it’s because it’s too fine for this 
coarse world, an’ some day, when Ferdinand’s dead, they’ll wake 
up to recognize his genius, but it’ll be too late; she says that’s 
always the way. Be that’s it may, she began writin’ too, 
little stories an’ verses, an’ things for children, an’ she sent ’em 
to the papers, an’ they took ’em—paid for ’em too. I asked 
her once why she wasn’t a genius jest’s much’s her brother, 
but I never see her so vexed. ‘It’s very different,’ she says, 
‘Mis Ellis,’ says she. ‘Mine are jest nothin’ ’s mere rhymes; 
his ’re poetry.’ Then she read me some of his, an’ I s’pose 
they were grand, ’cause I couldn't understand a word, but hers 
are real simple, an’ some ’f ‘em make me cry. Well, she 
wrote, an’ she kep’ school, an’ then she gave up the school an’ 
jest wrote, an’ she’s supported ’em both, an’ kep’ their little 
home over their heads. Ferdinand’s her idol, an’ he’s got all 
he can do to be it, an’ a genius. I guess he’s even given up 
writin’ now; says he’s done enough for fame, an’ an ungrateful 
world deserves no more. So that’s all there is to tell "bout 
Miss Miranda; you'll see more’n I can tell you. 

“Sometimes her story makes me think of the stories my 
father used to tell. He was a sea captain, an’ used to tell us 
children ’bout the mirage. Sometimes I think that’s the way 
with Miss Miranda. Sailin’ along down below’s her real 
brother, lazy an’ selfish, though I kinder hate to say it because 
I know how ’twould hurt her ’f she could hear. An’ up in the 
clouds she sees the other brother, the one she 'think’s she’s got, 
a great poet, an’ one she’s glad to slave for. Well, I s’pose 
she’s jest one ’f the lovin’ kind that’s got to cling to somethin’, 
an’ she’s never had the time to think of the best kind ’f love, 
nor children, though how she does love ’em! 

“ Well, that’s Miranda’s story, an’ ’tain’t much to tell, but it 
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always seemed like a good deal to me. I'll take you over to 
see her to-day ’f so be’s you're ready to go.” 

Nan’s big gray eyes were luminous. “Oh,” she said, “how 
we shall love her!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ellis turning back, stiffened by her excess 
of emotion—“ yes, I guess you're her kind.” And Nan and I 
felt breveted. 

We drove that afternoon to see Miss Miranda. The road 
was beautiful, shaded all the way by big elms, oaks, and chest- 
nuts, and bordered by blackberries and elderberries in full 
blossom, and little shimmering, applauding birches. The dis- 
tance was not great; we found that driving there was unneces- 
sary, the ceremonial only of a first call, and we many times 
walked over the same shady road through the varying tints of 
the happy summer in which we learned to know and love Miss 
Miranda. The house was pointed out to us before we reached 
it, a cozy little white nest, overhung by entirely dispropor- 
tioned trees. 

A slight, girlish figure in a white muslin, with moss-rose 
buds thrown over the ground-work, came out of the door, and 
ran with a peculiar lightness down the steps. ‘There’s Miss 
Miranda,” said Mrs. Ellis, turning to nod to her, and at once 
continuing to tie her horses. 

We thought that she must be mistaken, for this little woman 
looked hardly twenty-five. She was not more than two inches 
over five feet in height; her abundant hair was a warm brown, 
shining in the sunlight, and was brushed softly back from a 
delicate, pale face, lighted by big eyes, and smiling, sensitive 
lips. But as she came down the path we saw the lines around 
the eyes and lips that showed that her girlhood had only been 
preserved by the innocence and sweetness of heart that made 
her father’s choice of name rather prophetic and appropriate 
than droll, as it had struck us before we had seen her. 

“Miss Miranda, I’ll make you acquainted with Miss Pene- 
lope (she pronounced it Penny-lope) Huntington’ and Miss 
Anne Hovey,” said Mrs. Ellis, doing the honors. 

Miss Miranda took a hand of each in one of hers. “I am 
so glad you have come,” she said, turning up the box-bordered 
path, still holding us like a floral link, such as we made when 
children. “I hoped you would be here this afternoon, but I 
told myself you would surely not come so soon.” Her voice 
was soft, yet had a thrill in it to which one’s pulse responded— 
indeed it was love at first sight for Nan and me. 
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“T hope you like Silsby,” she went on, as we were seated 
on the big porch. After we had assented, she continued: “I 
am very glad. I think it lovely, but then I have almost never 
seen anything else. Sometimes I feel that I need not regret 
my humdrum life, for the soul of all beauty is in any beauty, 
and when I read of Italy and pictures and music, it is to our 
hills and sunsets and the birds I have to come for their 
interpretation; and if the meaning lies here, the beauty must 
too. Don’t you think one only finds one’s self repeated every- 
where?” 

“Yes,” I said, of whom she had asked the question. ‘“ But 
the sibyl who can read the revelation of a leaf could surely be 
ravished if the scroll were unrolled.” 

Miss Miranda turned to me eyes that were wistful. “I am 
not always so contented,” she said. “I only said sometimes 
I felt so. I am not satisfied—always.” 

“No one is always,” broke in Mrs. Ellis, who had been 
listening in a stiff silence that I learned afterward meant con- 
tent with the trend of talk. ‘ There’s nothin’ satisfied on 
earth, I b’lieve, but a cow, an’ she’s got all she needs. But ’f 
anybody wants somethin’ more’n a cud it’s more’n likely to be 
out of reach.” 

Miss Miranda laughed a little sadly. ‘We are all reaching 
out, Mrs. Ellis,” she said, “except your cow. I sometimes 
think ‘the touch of nature’ that makes us kin is the touch of 
pain. Here is Caliban,” she added, as a big brindle, thorough- 
bred dog came swinging up onto the porch. “If you know 
me you must know Caliban. I hope you don’t mind dogs?” 

“TI am very fond of them, and so is Pen,” said Nan. “ But 
Miss Maitland—Cadtban ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Miranda blushing. ‘I named him to com- 
plete our trio—my brother is Ferdinand. It was the ugliest 
puppy eyes ever rested on, worse even than now, and so feel- 
ing it appropriate all round, I called him Caliban. But I have 
regretted it ever since, for my monster has developed into a 
monster with every noble quality; his only defects are physi- 
cal, and calling him Caliban has forced me to live in an apolo- 
getic attitude toward him, and it is very trying to feel apolo- 
getic toward one’s dog.” 

We made arrangements for driving to church together on 
the following Sunday, and left Miss Miranda standing under 
her big trees, the petals of syringas fallen on her dress, look- 
ing as young and lovely as the first Miranda decked with 
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shells. Big, kindly Caliban wagged his tail as we drove away 
from the first chapter of our summer idyl. 

“Why, Mrs. Ellis, she is the loveliest thing I ever saw,” I 
broke out as soon as we were beyond hearing. 

“H’m!” ejaculated Mrs. Ellis, jerking the reins in stern 
satisfaction. ‘“ Don’t talk yit.” 


It was late in July, and our acquaintance with Miss Miranda 
had grown into a friendship. Accompanied by Caliban we ex- 
plored the dark, fern-grown woods and the whole smiling coun- 
try. side. Miss Miranda knew the note of every bird, the name 
of every leaf, and she poured forth to us the wealth of her 
poetic fancy, her humor, and her intimate knowledge of books 
and nature. She told us, too, of her brother—with tears in her 
eyes spoke of his unappreciated genius; but of herself she said 
little, “because,” she told us, “there was nothing to say.” Be- 
tween the lines of her brother’s story we read her own little 
pathetic life history, the negation hardest to bear, borne how 
gladly and cheerfully ! 

Of course by this time we knew the gifted Ferdinand. When 
we met, Miss Miranda told him that I wrote for the magazines 
and Nan illustrated my little verses and stories. 

“Charmed, I assure you,” he said, “to meet fellow-artists. 
My career has been unknown to the world, working like the 
river that tunnels below ground. You are fortunate in having 
your poems recognized by an obtuse world.” 

I hastened to assure him that my verses were not great 
poems, none too large for the world upon which they were 
launched. 

“Ah, indeed!” he said. “Like my sister’s, perhaps. She 
has really a pretty fancy, and a certain facility in rhyming; but 
she never mistakes her work for poetry. I sometimes think it 
was well that her gift was a little talent, and not the divine 
afflatus, for after all one must live, and the Muses reward not 
their votaries materially, while Miranda’s little nothings are re- 
ceived.” The air of superiority with which he uttered these 
words made my fingers tingle with a shrewish desire to pull 
his long locks, but Miss Miranda listened admiringly. 

After he had gone she read us some of his poems: long, te- 
dious effusions, polysyllabic, verbose, with vast suggestive titles 
having no connection with subsequent lines, though the thought 
of each poem was hard to determine, being hidden under a tor- 
rent of words, “rattling reverberatory,” as he would have said, 
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for he dearly loved alliteration. Nan said the feeble idea of the 
verse was like a field-mouse squeaking on the battle-ground of 
Waterloo, quite drowned in the roar. And then Miss Miranda 
showed us her little sketches, and verses done for children, such 
dainty, exquisite verse that we were enchanted. ; 

Nan and I discussed it going home. I was rigid with indig- 
nation at the lazy, selfish man for whom this gifted little wo- 
man had slaved all her life. ‘‘ How could she, with her humor and 
taste, be imposed upon by such a bombast of words?” I asked. 
““She might have been called Titania as suitably as Miranda.” 

“But isn’t it lucky she is deceived?" asked Nan. “ Think 
how she would suffer if she saw the ears!” 

“Well, it is wicked,” I answered, “and d feel that for jus- 
tice’s sake I want to set it right.’”” Nan stopped short. 

“For kindness’ sake, Pen,” she cried, “never say that! I 
think where one is inspired to do anything for justice’s sake, 
one woukd better put helm hard.a-lee, or whatever it is, and 
sail in the opposite direction.” 

“Don’t be afraid; it’s only a desire,” I answered. 

We agreed that Miss Miranda must have written other and 
different things, which she had never shown to any one, and we 
promised ourselves the discovery of them. 

Very shyly the dear little woman admitted our conjecture, 
and finally we obtained the coveted sight of them. There they 
were, her hidden dreams and fancies; not for children, as her 
known work was; no, but tender little love stories, and verses 
as exquisite as her own fragrant life and personality. 

“T never felt love,” she said, blushing very much, “so I 
have no right to speak on such a subject.” 

“ Ah, that doesn’t matter,” I said indifferently, fearing to 
betray much feeling lest she dimly guess the plot Nan and I 
had laid. “After all the talk of ‘realism and idealism,’ what 
we like is the ideal, and fortunately in love the ideal is the 
true. May we take these home to read quietly, if we promise 
to return them safely? They seem lovely, but I would rather 
talk to you now.” 

Miss Miranda did not object and we carried them off in 
triumph. Nan and I sat up all night copying the best of them, 
and then I accomplished my act of treachery. I sent them to 
the editor of Zhe Acropolis, a friend of mine, telling him the 
history of our discovery. And I think even my first story was 
not committed to the mail with greater trepidation, nor the 
reply awaited more anxiously. 
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It came at last, filling me with delight. The praise of Miss 
Miranda’s work was all we could desire; it was accepted, and 
more requested. 

Nan and I did not sleep that night very much. We planned 
how to tell Miss Miranda in the morning, we wondered how 
she looked when she was very glad, and we talked about the 
winter, saying that she should come to us in the city, leaving 
her brother in Mrs. Ellis’s care. We would introduce her to 
people who were, as Mrs. Ellis said, “her kind,” and for once 
she should be thoroughly appreciated, and enjoy herself. 

“Think of showing her the pictures and the big buildings!” 
said beauty-loving Nan. 

“Oh, and think of taking her to hear Wagner! Just imag- 
ine her face as she listens to Lohengrin, and catches Elsa’s 
story, or hears an orchestra; or do you think she will like 
Italian opera better?” I cried. ‘‘Oh, I hope they will sing 
everything this season! And just imagine that lovely soul, that 
became a Catholic, and stayed one, up here in the Silsby Four 
Corners church, and has managed by her poetic insight to get 
the beauty of the services with only her missal, and that un- 
speakable choir—imagine her in the New York churches!” 

We rose early, in a tumult little calmed by our few hours’ 
sleep, and betook ourselves early to Miss Miranda's tiny white 
house. 

We had planned all sorts of ways of telling her the glad 
tidings, and imagined all sorts of things she would do and say, 
but as usual we none of us followed our programmes. 

We handed the letter from the editor of Zhe Acropolis to 
Miss Miranda, and bade her read it, and we watched her 
changing face in trembling silence. For a moment it was trans- 
fused with joy, and then, to our horror, she burst into violent 


weeping. 
We knelt on each side of her, incoherently begging her par- 
don, until she grew calm enough to speak. “It’s not that,” 


she sobbed. “You were very good to do it, and it was no 
liberty; I am very grateful; but my poor Ferdinand! It is so 
unjust. He sent his poems to Zhe Acropolis long ago, and they 
were refused there.” 

I was at my wits’ end at this unexpected point of view, but 
Nan ‘put her arms around her. 

“ Dear Miss Miranda, it is because of influence,” she said. 
“You know your brother had none, and you know too that, 
though we think every word that the editor said is true of 
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your work, after all Pen is his personal friend, and of course 
that made him read what she sent attentively. If she had sent 
your brother’s poems he would have read those too, but proba- 
bly they were never read at all when they were sent by an un- 
known youth, so long ago. So it, was perfectly just, after all, 
and you must be glad in this good fortune with all your might. 
We'll have your brother’s work printed for private circulation 
this winter when you come to see us. That is the best 
way to manage with such work as his, for then no sordid con- 
sideration is mixed up in it, and you would like that better.” 

My pretty Nan! She coaxed Miss Miranda into her view 
of the matter, and we had a dinner of jubilation after all, to 
my intense relief, for I had begun to fear that I had broken 
Miss Miranda’s unselfish heart. 

The dear little princess walked about in a dream for a 
week, and then she wrote the loveliest little poem of all she 
had ever done, and we got her to send it to The Acropolis in 
her own name, which she did affrightedly, and her delight 
knew no bounds when that too was accepted. 

“It helped Miss Miranda greatly to enjoy her modest success 
that her brother did not mind at all, as she had feared he 
would. She exalted his unselfishness and nobility of soul, but 
Nan and I knew that even to his career he was indifferent; 
that his life was an epic called Dolce far niente. 

We turned all our attention then to luring Miss Miranda 
into acquiescence to our plans for her pleasure in the winter. 
We should probably never have succeeded, though ably 
seconded by Mrs. Ellis, and having won Ferdinand’s indolent 
consent to closing the house and boarding with that good soul, 
had it not been for Nan’s happy thought of having her 
brother’s poems printed for his friends, which we represented 
required her personal supervision and editing, only to be done 
on the spot. 

So she promised to come to us in December for not less 
than two long months, and from the time that we won the 
promise we would sit under the strong pines, and build castles 
of such future delights that dear Miss Miranda would put her 
little hands over her ears and shake her head, declaring such 
happiness could never be for her. But we knew it was to be, 
and she looked so pretty as she listened to our enthusiastic 
pictures that when we were in our room again Nan would 
wonder if among all the congenial friends to whom we were to 
display her, the real Ferdinand, the princely lover, might not 
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present himself—tardily, ’tis true, but in time to bring joy to 
this maiden princess. But I shook my head over Nan’s 
romance. To my mind she must be beloved by all, but live in 
her spiritual world of innocent sea-dreams, weaving beautiful 
fancies, Miss Miranda to the end. 

And so came September, and the day of parting. We 
found that we could hardly have borne to leave North Silsby 
were it not that Miss Miranda was to follow us so soon, and 
that we had planned to return to Mrs. Ellis’s spotless hospitality 
—spotless in every sense—when June should come again. 

“Well, I’m dretful sorry to see you goin’,” that kind 
woman said, as she pressed upon us knobby bags of apples, 
and unexplored hampers full of her famous cooking. ‘“ But 
‘twon’t be so long till summer again, an’ ’s long ’s you've got 
to go to get Miss Miranda to see you, an’ hear all that music, 
an’ everything you’ve been talkin’ bout, why I declare I ain’t 
sorry one mite you’re goin’.”” So saying, she furtively wiped 
away a tear with her gingham apron, and waved it to us as we 
drove past the white-washed stones of the carriage-way. 

We looked long and lingeringly back from the car-windows 
at the green hill, beginning to turn brown and red under the 
September tints of its blackberry vines and sumach, the yellow 
golden-rod waving on its crest, behind which we knew lay the 
farm, and the little Maitland house, in each of which we were 
followed by loving thoughts as the train whistled in the hollow. 
We fancied that we could see Lemuel driving slowly back over 
the hill, as he had driven us on our arrival, only now his 
honest heart was rent with the sorrow of parting, and we 
believed that Caliban, who had escorted us to the station, 
shared the feeling. 

“Tt has been an idyllic summer,” sighed Nan, turning from 
the last glimpse of Silsby, “and I am thankful for every 
moment of it. We are richer by a friend than when we came, 
and we have known:an unrecognized genius. Only, Pen, which 
do you suppose it was?” 

“Why, Ferdinand, of course,’ I answered promptly. “It 
can’t be Miss Miranda, because, you know, The Acropolis has 
accepted her poems and stories, and she is to come to New 
York this winter to be petted and lionized. There’s no doubt, 
Nan, at all that Ferdinand is the unrecognized genius.” 


’ 
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THE PHARAOHS OF BRITISH RULE, 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


“@i (F TEEN years ago the House of Lords, the non- 
representative branch of the British Legislature, 
fully aware of its responsibility for what it was 
doing, drove Ireland to the verge of civil war. 
By its refusal to pass the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, passed by the Lower House at the instance of 
the late Mr. Forster, then chief secretary for Ireland, it precipi- 
tated a crisis in that country whose developments were hardly 
less grave than those of a revolutionary outbreak. The strain 
of dealing with it proved too great for Mr. Forster, and cer- 
tainly undermined his health and hastened his demise. Mr. 
Forster was an eminent man in many ways, a philanthropist 
and a great promoter of the cause of education. His loss to 
the Liberal party was momentous. Had he but exhibited the 
same firmness in dealing with the obstructive Lords as he did 
in his subsequent ineffectual struggle with the forces their obsti- 
nacy called into evil activity, he might have been the means of 
averting many miseries and preserving his own life to the full 
measure of its public usefulness. 

It was to no purpose that the House of Lords then held out 
against the demands of the Liberal party. They were soon 
compelled by the irresistible logic of events to pass measures 
far more revolutionary in their character, for the relief of the 
suffering Irish agriculturists, than that which they rejected in 
1879. By the agrarian legislation of subsequent years they were 
coerced to recognize for the first time the startling principle 
that the tenant cultivator of the soil was a partner with the 
landlord in the ownership of the soil, rendered so by the value 
of his labor expended on it and the value of the improvements 
he had made in his buildings and the condition of the cultivable 
land. 

But the defeat of the landlord representatives did not stop 
there. Its consequences were not confined to the economic 
condition of Ireland merely. A formidable agitation sprang up 
amongst the Scotch cottier tenants, and it was not allayed un- 
til Parliament had passed what is known as the Crofters’ Act, a 
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measure of relief far more effectual in its spirit and operation 
than anything enacted on behalf of Ireland. Under this act the 
commission created to settle vexed questions of rent and tenure 
was empowered to wipe out arrears of rent and fix the boun- 
daries of commonage lands, which the landlords had been gra- 
dually filching from the tenants contrary to immemorial custom. 
Arrears in many cases amounting to five and six years’ rent 
were swept away at a stroke of the pen, and reductions of a 
very substantial character in the rent were in every case de- 
creed. The mountain pastures which had been taken from the 
tenants were restored, and the tranquillity of the country there- 
by placed on a permanent basis. 

By what fatuous principle the ruling power in England is 
guided in discriminating between the cases of Ireland and Scot- 
land it is hard, save on racial grounds, to divine. It is certainly 
remarkable that no violent opposition to the ultra-radical measure 
of land reform for Scotland was offered by the House of Lords, 
and hardly less so that it was passed by a Tory government. 
These facts point, by inductive reasoning, to the sinister inten- 
tion of the dominant class in British politics to maintain tranquil- 
lity in Great Britain, even at a sacrifice of cherished privileges, 
in order that no internal difficulties may interfere with a settled 
policy of repression toward Ireland concurrently with the main- 
tenance of a condition of political inequality. 

A calm review of the recent transactions of the Upper House 
must strengthen the belief that this nefarious design underlies 
the policy of the territorial oligarchy, and that it has been de- 
liberately adopted to frustrate the natural effects of the benefi- 
cent legislation of the Liberal party. When Mr. Gladstone 
abolished religious ascendency in Ireland, and conferred upon 
the people of that country the right of vote by ballot, he 
opened the flood-gates for a wave of reform which must follow 
its course as surely as the tides. Ireland was then a century 
behind England in the march of progress, but since that time 
she has sprung forward with leaps and bounds. The Home 
Rule Bill was the logical outcome of a condition which pre- 
sented the anomaly of an apparent equality in political freedom 
between the people of Ireland and the people of Great Britain, 
which in its real working left the will of Ireland powerless to 
effect any amelioration in her hampered and humiliated posi- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone foresaw that, once he admitted the people 
of Ireland to this nominal equality, the practical barrenness of 
the change must-soon become apparent, whenever the voice of 
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Ireland’s parliamentary representation was drowned at St. Ste- 
phen’s. It was no easy task to convert the people of England 
to his view that this anomaly must, in justice and in wisdom, 
come to an end. 

Events have marched rapidly in that direction. The historic 
close of Mr. Gladstone’s long public career by the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill forms a parliamentary episode more strik- 
ing than anything presented by the British Legislature since 
O'Connell’s rejection of the insulting Abjuration oath. If the 
aged statesman fulfilled the day-dream of a great career by this 
fitting epulotic to the scars of ages of wrong, the House of 
Lords proved true to its own hoary traditions. Only for the 
privileges of its own caste was it ever known to make a stand 
on principle; and, often as it has had to pass perforce the meas- 
ure which it had before rejected, it is still undismayed in its 
self-imposed task of obstruction. It dismissed the Home Rule 
Bill in a’ burst of scornful laughter. In a similar homeric way 
it treated the measures of reform for England, notably the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill and the Registration Bill, passed by the 
present Parliament. And now it completes its task of frustrat- 
ing the whole work of the Parliamentary year by rejecting, with 
greater scorn than it showered on the Home Rule Bill, the 
great measure which the ministry proposes for the ultimate 
pacification of agricultural Ireland, the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 

It is curious to observe that while some of the leading 
English papers commented on the rejection of our Tariff Bill 
by the Senate as the act of a corrupt body legislating in the 
interests of its own members, not one of any note took heed 
of the enormity of the House of Lords’ action. Here ‘is a 
legislative body, every member of which is an owner of land, 
not only taking part in corrupt legislation, but actually defying 
the representatives of the people to legislate for the good of 
the state at large. Here is corruption on a gigantic scale, yet 
no journalist on the other side of the ocean can see anything 
in it to raise his ire on high constitutional grounds. If ever 
there was a clear illustration of overlooking the beam in one’s 
own eye whilst crying out over the mote in a neighbor’s, it is 
surely this, 

One of the provisions of the Great Charter upon which the 
English Constitution rests is that “no man shall be a judge in 
his own cause.” What is the difference between judging and 
legislating? Nothing more than between the minor and the 
major premises of a proposition. The one process is the off- 
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spring of the other. Parliament makes the laws upon which 
judges pronounce. Here, then, we behold a whole house of 
Parliament sitting in judgment in their own cause, and giving 
judgment, moreover, in their own favor! 

Oliver Cromwell is said to have entertained a great con- 
tempt for Magna Charta. He could not trample it more effect- 
ually under foot than the House of Lords is now doing. Yet 
the English press is silent under the outrage, and can see no 
corruption anywhere but in the American Senate. 

To form an intelligent idea of the situation now created in 
Ireland by the action of the House of Lords, it is useful to 
look at the salient facts. A recent Parliamentary return gives 
the number of farms from which tenants have been evicted 
since 1879 as 1,375. We may assume that each farm represents 
a family; and the average family in Ireland comprises five 
persons. This gives us a total of 6,875 persons dispossessed. 
Although a considerable proportion of these have either emi- 
grated or got back somehow on their farms, the preponder- 
ance lies with those who are still under temporary shelter in 
the neighborhood of their old homes. Of the moral effect 
of the presence of so large a number of discontented per- 
sons, smarting under the sense of a cruel wrong, we may judge 
from the fact that so many as 119 of the farms made vacant 
by their eviction are untenanted and run to waste. These are 
described in the report as derelict farms. The dispossessed 
tenants cling together, for the most part, where their holdings 
are situated on large properties, such as the Massereene estate, 
the Lansdowne estate, the Clanricarde estate, and others of that 
class. It needs no great imagination to show how formidable 
an element of danger to the country lies latent in the aggrega- 
tion of such a large number of incensed and outraged people 
—outraged in the fact that the Land Courts, by their repeated 
decisions in cognate cases since their eviction, have demon- 
strated that they only made a stand for bare justice. It is 
because the Evicted Tenants’ Bill proposed that landlords must 
restore these tenants on the terms fixed by the Board of 
Arbitration that the House of Lords rejected the measure so 
ignominiously. They seem to forget that in clinging around 
the land from which they have been ejected these tenants are 
only stubbornly holding on to what they consider, and rightly 
consider, their own property. They have an equal stake with 
the landlord in the soil. This is the law of the land now, and 
they are manifestly within their right, although it may not have 
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been the law when they were turned out, in demanding that 
the landlord, under cover of ‘the law, shall not be allowed to 
rob them of their just and equitable right. 

In the speech delivered by the Marquis of Salisbury, when 
he moved the rejection of the measure, there was an additional 
aggravation. It is an unfortunate habit of that nobleman, from 
which his sense of responsibility as a former and possibly a 
future prime minister cannot restrain him, to indulge in bitter 
and biting remarks toward those whom he regards as political 
opponents. This unbecoming habit renders him at times as 
formidable to his friends, or rather those who are on his side 
in politics, as to his antagonists. The late Lord Beaconsfield 
and he could never agree, and their wordy rencontres often 
took a very acrimonious turn. It is only a few years since he 
described the people of Ireland as comparable only to a nation 
of Hottentots. It is a deplorable piece of fortune that a person 
with. the tongue of a Thersites should at such a juncture be 
the leader of the opposition in the House of Peers and at the 
head of the Unionist party in Great Britain. 

Only one large feature is lacking to make the historical 
parallel between the close of the session in 1879 and the pres- 
ent position complete. In the former year the shadow of 
coming famine was projected darkly over the country; the past 
couple of years in Ireland have been periods of comparative 
prosperity. But in 1879 there were no large bodies of evicted 
tenants in the country, as there. are now. So that in point of 
potential danger to Ireland’s peace the present state of the 
agrarian trouble there is much more minatory than the crisis 
which called the Land League into existence. 

Of the merits of the case as between the evicted tenants 
and the landlords, the general public may not have more than 
a hazy idea. That the tenants have been evicted owing to their 
inability to meet excessive rents, to put the matter in a nut- 
shell, the casual observer who has not studied the question, no 
doubt, believes. Whilst this broad proposition covers the ques- 
tion as a whole, the special circumstances of its application 
must be studied if a knowledge of the real iniquity of the case 
is desired. Such a knowledge is hardly to be got save by a 
study of the question on the ground and from the lips of the 
Irish tenant-farmers, but those to whom this course is not open 
may find some help in the current official literature of the sub- 
ject. A Parliamentary Commission sat all last spring and sum- 
mer inquiring into the modus operandi of the agricultural tribu- 
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nals in Ireland, and from the majority report we get a few lead- 
ing facts which help to throw light on the subject luridly 
enough. The report declares that the rents fixed by the courts 
between 1881 and 1885 are excessive, in the light of existing 
conditions. It adds that the present system of determining a 
judicial rent is costly and tedious, and that tenants should not 
be compelled to pay extra rent on their own improvements. 
The reasons which led up to the latter recommendation are 
well illustrated in a case cited by Mr. Healy in the course of 
the debate on the second reading of the Evicted Tenants’ Bill 
in the House of Commons. The report is worth preserving. 
Mr. Healy said: 

“T take this case not from the files of any Nationalist news- 
paper. I take it from the files of the Irish Land Commission, 
produced by the head of that court, and I ask this house to 
say whether it is reasonable to expect Irish tenants, evicted or 
non-evicted, to remain patient under these circumstances. A 
man named Patrick Moore held eight acres under Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, formerly a member of this house—member for Water- 
ford. Moore held eight acres on a mountain which, according 
to the report, was five hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the sea and exposed to the sea. The rent he was paying 
was only twopence an acre. He was paying for his eight acres 
sixteen pence. He reclaimed this holding. He built on it a 
house, cow-house, a boiler-house, a piggery, and a stable, and 
he reclaimed seven acres of land from the original heath and 
furze. What was Patrick Moore’s reward? The landlord first 
raised ‘his rent to 18s. od. although there is a clause in the 
Irish Land Act which says that no rent shall be allowed or 
made payable on tenants’ improvements. He had expended, 
according to the evidence, on this holding a sum of £210. He 
and his predecessors in title had been working the land since 
1826, and during that time not a copper of expenditure was 
made by the landlord. This clause which says that no rent is 
to be allowed or made payable on tenants’ improvements is 
construed by the Irish Land Commission as if the word ‘no’ 
was omitted, so that it is. made to read that rent shall be 
allowed and shall be made payable on the tenants’ improve- 
ments. Accordingly, the landlord having raised the rent to 
18s. od., the tenant applied for the benefits of the Land Act.” 

Mr. Healy then proceeds to tell of Patrick Moore’s case 
going from court to court until it was finally decided on. 
What the final decision was Mr. Healy tells as follows: 
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“On November 23, 1893, the: sub-commissioners fixed on 
the holding a rent of 18s. 9d., which before the land act had 
been 16d. Was the landlord satisfied with that? Nothing of 
the kind. Here is the sub-commissioners’ official report: 

“<«The position of the farm is exposed to the sea. The en- 
tire holding was evidently a poor wild mountain, and will 
require continuous outlay in the shape of labor to prevent its 
going back to its normal state of furze and heath.’ 

“ And with that statement before them the Chief Land Com- 
mission on appeal raised the rent from 18s. gd. to 30s., and 
ordered the tenant to pay the costs; that is, the landlord’s 
costs.” 

Jt may be thought that the case here cited is an exceptional 
one. The very contrary is the fact. Wherever the process of 
reclamation and improvement went on upon the land, such 
action of the landlords was the rule almost invariably. The 
writer has gone over the estate of the landlord above referred 
to, and seen some of the patches for which such exorbitant 
rent is demanded. The hovels in which many of the wretched 
cultivators dwell are not good enough to shelter pigs. 

In the ranks of the ministry there appears to be some hesi- 
tation as to the line of policy to be pursued in face of the 
rejection of the ministerial measure. Although Lord Rose- 
berry’s speech on the debate in the House of Lords conveyed 
an impressive warning to the peers on the dangers they were 
incurring, the subsequent conduct of Sir William Harcourt, 
when challenged in the Lower House to state the intentions of 
the government, showed plainly that there was a want of har- 
mony on the ministerial benches. Mr. John Morley subsequent- 
ly pacified Irish members somewhat by a more satisfactory 
declaration. But the feeling aroused in Ireland is intense; and 
herein lies the danger and delicacy of the situation. In playing 
the game of bluff which they are most unquestionably doing, 
the Lords, whilst they have many chances of losing, have at 
least one of success. If they can but provoke the Irish into. a 
state of semi-rebellion, then the game is in their own hands 
without any question. The extreme party in Ireland will take 
the place of the party of constitutional methods, and all the 
old dreary tragedy of secret conspiracy, coercion, treachery, and 
wreck of noble lives be enacted over again. 

This, then, is the hour of trial for the Liberal party. It is 
not easy to take a sanguine view of its adequacy to the strain. 
Bereft of the great name of Mr. Gladstone, it. loses an influence 
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that in itself was victory-compelling. But even the loss of 
great leaders has not prevented the gain of many a glorious 
battle. If only those who take up the command keep cool, 
close up the ranks, and struggle still toward the goal; the 
disaster may be retrieved. But a ministry which is only half- 
hearted is not the ministry for such a crisis as that which has 
now arisen in the affairs of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Perhaps the people—the democracy—of Great Britain have 
not as yet realized the full meaning of the issue which the 
Lords have raised. If they have, they exhibit a most extraor- 
dinary torpidity over the question. Only one public meeting, 
up to the time of writing, had been held in protest, and this 
by no means of the magnitude which such an occasion might 
have prescribed. They do not seem to understand that the 
whole system of representative government is at stake. Per- 
haps when they have grasped this important truth, they may 
act in such a way as to show they are not insensible to the 
value of constitutional rule. 

All through the long Parliamentary session, the Irish Na- 
tional party in Parliament worked assiduously with the Liberal 
party in carrying measures of reform for Great Britain. Their 
support was unflagging. Without their aid not one great mea- 
sure would have been got through. It is to their unprecedent- 
edly close attendance that the British people are indebted for 
the most beneficial budget ever passed. To them, in fact, the 
Liberal party owes its existence. If that party and the people 
do not stand up loyally in defence of their faithful allies, 
they will disappoint all the believers in the better qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 
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LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


A VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 





CHARTREUSE. 


By CH. CHAILLE-LONG. 





HE Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse is situ- 
ated in the centre of a chain of the Alps 
known as La Grande 
mountains the periphery of which is about one 
hundred miles, bounded north and east by 


Chartreuse; calcareous 


Notre Dame de Myans from Chapareillan to Chambéry; north 
and west by the valley of the Giers-Mort from Echelles to 
Voreppe, and south and east by the valley of the Isére from 
Voreppe to Chapareillan. The principal summits of this huge 


mass, Chamchaude, Grand- 
Sure, Petit-Som, and Grand- 
Som, are covered with snow 
and ice during eight months 
of the year, and for the re- 
mainder are green with sombre 
forests of pines, among which 
grows a rare and luxuriant 
flora. Under the shadow of 
Grand-Som (2,033 metres _ alti- 
tude above the sea-level), in a 
valley (977 metres) studded 
with stately trees, stands the 
monastery, accessible to the 
world below and beyond by 
three routes: the Col de Porte, 
Col de Cucheron, and Saint- 
Laurent-du-Pont. 

The monastery was founded 
by Saint Bruno in June, 1084. 
Saint Bruno, although born in 
Cologne (1035), was educated 
in Reims, and was considered 
as a Frenchman by his con- 
temporaries, who named him 














St. BRUNO. 


Bruno-Gallicus. Chosen archbishop by reason of his great tal- 


ents and learning by the pope, Hugues de Die, Bruno shortly 
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after resigned his high office, and having first distributed his en- 
tire fortune among the poor, he retired to the solitude of the 
cloister. Failing to find either at Molesme or Seche-Fontaine 
the absolute seclusion which he desired, he set out with several 
companions to seek the counsel of Saint Hugues at Grenoble. 


THE DREAM OF ST. HUGUES. 


“Now about this time,” so says the tradition, “ Saint 
Hugues had a dream in which he saw seven stars, which fell at 
his feet and rising crossed the mountain deserts and fixed them- 
selves in a place called Chartreuse. Hugues then perceived 
seven angels who proceeded to erect a building in the solitudes, 
upon the roof of which appeared the seven mysterious stars. 
The bishop on awakening sought to learn the signification of 
his dream, when suddenly Bruno and his companions (seven in 
all) entered, and falling at the feet of Hugues, prayed that they 
might be directed to build a convent in some desert and 
secluded spot. ‘I know the place. God has chosen it, and I 
will establish you there in his name,’ cried Hugues; and accord- 
ingly he led Bruno and his companions to the desert of La 
Chartreuse, where, on the spot where now stands the chapel of 
Saint Bruno and that of Notre Dame de Casalibus, Hugues ex- 
claimed: ‘Here is the spot which I saw in my dream, here 
the angels built, here the seven stars which appeared upon the 
roof; those stars, they are you, Bruno, you and your com- 
panions; build here.’” 

St. Hugues having arranged for the construction of a con- 
vent, blessed its founder and returned to Grenoble. It was 
thus, according to the legend, the Order of the Chartreuse was 
created and the first monastery constructed. 


THE ORIGINAL CHARTER. 


A fragment of the original charter reads as follows: 

“The holy and indivisible Trinity having given us grace in 
his pity to think of our welfare, and reflecting upon our exist- 
ence here below and how fragile is this life which escapes in 
spite of us, and is passed in offending God by our sins; we 
have resolved, poor slaves of sin that we are, to snatch our- 
selves from the hand of eternal death; to this end, and in 
order not to be crushed under the weight of bitter regrets in 
this world and the next, and also not to find in the miseries of 
the present life anything but the commencement of the pains 
and griefs of eternity, we exchange our perishable riches for 
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treasures which will never disappear, and we buy at small cost 
an eternal heritage. For this reason we concede to Maitre 
Bruno and fréres who accompany him, seeking a solitude to 
reside and execute the affairs of God: we concede, we say, to 
them and their successors for all time a vast desert whose 
limits are herewith marked. I, Humbert de Miribel, have made 
this donation conjointly with my brother Odon, and all the 
persons who may have rights therein.” 


DEATH OF ST. BRUNO. 


Saint Hugues exacted as a condition to this donation and 
to recall the benefits conferred by the church of Grenoble upon 
the order, that each year the Chartreuse should contribute to- 
the bishop and the cathedral fifteen small rolls of butter and 
one quintal (100 pounds) of cheese. 

Saint Bruno was not left long in the enjoyment of his 
coveted repose. In the commencement of 1090 he was recalled 
to Rome by Pope Urbain, and charged with the foundation of 
the Order of Chartreux of Colubria, where he died on October 
6, 1101. On the Rotuli, or death-roll, which according to cus- 
tom is circulated among the orders, Saint Hugues caused to be 
written of Bruno as follows: 

“Bruno, vir religione scientiaque famosus, honestatis et 
gravitatis ac totius maturitatis quasi quoddam speculum homo 
profundi cordis.” 

Seven times the faith and tenacity of purpose of the Char- 
treux were tested by fire and water. The first time on January 
I, 1132, when the convent was crushed beneath an avalanche of 
snow which buried in their cells seven monks; 
an incident which confirmed indelibly in the 
monastic mind thé legend of the ever mysteri- 
ous seven stars and the seven angels in the 
dream of Saint Hugues. The chapels of Saint 
Bruno and Notre Dame de Casalibus, although 
adjacent to the convent, were untouched by the 
avalanche, and still remain as sanctuaries of 
prayer and pious pilgrimage. The arms of the 
order, composed by the Reverend Pére General 
Dom Marten in 1233, affirms the perpetuity of the order, and 
a cross planted upon a globe surrounded by seven stars bears 
the device: - Stat Crux dum voivitur Orbis—the stars recall the 
origin of the order, and the cross, the symbol of penitence, 
will stand while the globe exists. 
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MASSACRES BY THE HUGUENOTS. 


In 1521 the Order of the Chartreux numbered 206 
branches in Europe. During the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century 39 monasteries were suppressed and sacked or burned, 
and the monks driven from their cells or massacred. The 
Huguenots in 1562 burned La Grande Chartreuse, but, notwith- 
standing a long period of plagues by pestilence and by fire, the 
order was successfully maintained, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century numbered 200 monasteries, 2,500 monks, 
1,300 converts, and several hundred nuns, the whole under the 
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supreme direction of La Grande Chartreuse. From 1778 to 
1784 the Emperor Joseph decreed the suppression of 24 monas- 
teries. In 1790 the number had been reduced to 122. 


DRIVEN OUT BY THE REVOLUTION. 


A decree of the National Assembly of France dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1792, obliged the Chartreux to quit La Grande 
Chartreuse, and seek asylum in the convents of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. In 1816, after twenty-three years of exile, the 
surviving members of the order were permitted to return by the 
government of the Restoration, since when the monastery has 
become the property of the state, which grants certain privi- 
leges to the Order of the Chartreux. 

The actual monastery was completed in 1686, under the 
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régime of the Reverend Pére Dom Innocent Le Masson. The 
architecture is simple, massive, and majestic, and its gray and 
stately outlines seem clothed in a sort of solemn grandeur 
which accords with the severe and austere life within. 

The best route from Chambéry to La Grande Chartreuse 
runs by rail to Saint-Béron (forty-five minutes), and thence by 
diligence a ride of four hours to the monastery by reason of 
the steep ascent. From Saint-Béron the road enters a deep 
gorge and climbs the precipitous mountain-side, under whose 
overhanging ledges, in the abyss below, flows the river Giers, 
which, strangled within its narrow limits, breaks in noisy cas- 
cades over the boulders which obstruct its course. The road 
passes through the famous Gorges des Chailles; the quaint vil- 
lage of Les Echelles, and finally Saint-Laurent-du-Pont, with a 
population of two thousand souls, but which in 1367, during the 
black pest which ravaged all Europe, acquired the pseudonym 
of Némos, from the fact that not one soul was left alive in the 
village. Saint-Laurent-du-Pont is the key to the Grand Char- 
treuse, and is situated on the left bank of the Giers-Mort and 
at the foot of the steep mountain which we are to ascend. 
A road on the right leads to Curriére, the ancient Chartreuse 
monastery, which now serves as an institution for the deaf and 
dumb under the direction of the fréres Gabriel.. 

Fourvoirie, on our left, stands at the entrance of what is known 
as the Desert, and consists of a number ‘of buildings, saw-mills, 
and the laboratory and depot of the celebrated Chartreuse liqueurs, 
the importance of which.may be determined by the amount of 
production, one million three hundred thousand litres having been 
sold in the year 1890. The proceeds are applied to the expense 
of maintenance of the order and its almost unlimited charities. 

The entrée of the Desert, through which one must pass to 
reach the monastery, is grand and impressive. Near the ruins 
of a primitive fortress, known as the Porte de la Farrette, a mag- 
nificent waterfall, called the ‘Cascade du Logis,” marks the point 
from which the road was constructed as far as the Pont Saint- 
Bruno in 1715 by the Chartreux road. The road is hewn from 
the mountain-side, often out of the solid rock which projects in 
many places over the brawling river below, which may be faintly 
heard from the depths as it breaks and foams into countless 
cascades of unsurpassed beauty. The Pont Saint-Bruno, which 
traverses the Giers, is a model of symmetry and elegance, and 
was constructed in 1495 by Jean Ode, a Chartreux monk. 
Twenty minutes distant from the bridge stands a curiously 
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shaped rock named Pic d'Aiguille, forty metres high, on the 
summit of which an iron cross has been erected. The road 
passes through several tunnels bored through the solid granite, 
and over the entrance of one of these an inscription declares 
that from that point to the convent the construction (1854-56) 
is due to M. Eugéne Viaud, sub-inspector of forests for works of 
public art. Still skirting the mountain-side the road curves 
finally to the left and dividing, the left arm. ascending by a pre- 
cipitous way practicable only to pedestrians, the right describes 
a half-circle, crosses a small 
bridge, and suddenly, as if by 








magic, we find ourselves in full 
view of the convent, dominat- 
ed by the snow-clad summits 
of Grand-Som. On the right 
of the entrance to the monas- 
tery stands the Chapelle-des- 
Dames, where a daily service 
is recited by a Chartreux pére 
and where ladies have the 
privilege of attending. The 
Hotellerie-des-Dames is situat- 
ed a hundred yards distant, 
where ladies receive hospital- 
ity, the hostelry being under 
the direction of nuns from 
Grenoble, who remain during 
the summer season. The Cha- 
pelle-des-Dames and the hos- 
telry mark the limits of lady 
visitors, the privilege of enter- 
ing the monastery being ab- 
solutely denied to the fair sex 
by the rules and regulations 
of the order. 

It was a hot, sultry afternoon in}August, 1892, that we arrived 
—my friend and myself—at the convent, and having knocked 
at the gate we were received by a Chartreux frére, who con- 
ducted us across the court, in which were two large basins which 
contain the water brought by pipes from the fountains of Saint- 
Bruno near by. At the door of the monastery the frére confided 
us to the care of a servant, who, conducting us into the office, 
a large, low-ceilinged room, demanded our,names; inquiring if we 
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desired to remain for the night. Such being our intention, we 
were informed that the pére prior would assign us cells after the 
customary visit at four o'clock. 

Formerly visitors were required to register their names in an 
album kept for this purpose, and curious indeed it would be 
if one could glance at the long list of distinguished men who 
have made pilgrimages to La Grande Chartreuse. Here came 
Petrarch, the illustrious poet, to visit his brother, a Chartreux 
monk, in 1352; St. Francois de Sales, in 1618; Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in 1695; and Chateaubriand, in 1805. 

The government of the Chartreux is monarchical rather 
than communistic. The general-chapter is supposed to be the 
supreme power to which the reverend pére general is subject, 
but inasmuch as this officer is the head of the chapter, he in 
fact, and not the chapter, is the /ex suprema. 

The office of reverend pére general is elective, as well as a 
number of inferior offices: the pére superior, pére prior, etc., all 
of whom are elected by the chapter, in which all members of 
proper age or service in the order are electors. The order is 
divided into priests and laymen, péres and fréres, monks and con- 
verts (or novices). Besides these there ¢s a class known as donnés, 
who are not bound by the usual vows, but who give themselves 
to the order on a simple contract. They perform the necessary 
labor or secular business of the order, wear a costume of 
brown color, shave their beards but not their heads, and in- 
habit the lodges on the right of the entrance to the con- 
vent. 

Latin is the official language of the order, and this fact 
alone creates an aristocratic community. The greater number of 
converts are young men who, having completed their education, 
know little or nothing of the world. 

The costume of the monk is of white wool, cut somewhat 
after the model of the ¢unica talaris of the Romans, bound at 
the waist by a belt of white leather, from which hangs a chap- 
let. Over the tunic the cuculle, or scapulaire, is worn, surmounted 
by the capuchon, the coiffure of the ancient Gauls. Thus clothed 
the prostrate monk kisses the altar, and places thereon his 
cedule of profession, signed only with the cross, for henceforth 
he has no name, and, though living, he is now for ever dead to 
the world. 

We were now conducted to the Salle du Chapitre, where, as 
its name implies, are held the meetings of the general chapter, 
the object of which is to pass rules and regulations and main- 
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tain the order in its ancient usages. The salle is ornamented 
with forty-nine portraits of the generals of the order, and at the 
extreme end stands a statue of Saint Bruno executed by the 
sculptor Foyatie, and in the adjoining room a tableau by Le- 
sueur, representing the death of Saint Bruno. 

From the general chapter we passed into the Chapelle de 
St. Louis, so-called in honor of Louis XIV., who, following the 
initiative of Charles V. of France, in 1370 founded at the Grand 
Chartreuse a chapel upon condition that a daily Mass should 
be recited for himself and the queen; subscribing to this object 
four thousand florins. Charles VI., 1413; Louis XI., 1469; Hen- 
ri III., 1576; Louis XIII., 1630; and Louis XIV., 1682, each 
confirmed by letters-patent the foundation of Charles V., and 
donated considerable sums for the maintenance of the chapel 
and its ornaments. 

Our guide now conducted us to the library, which contains 
twenty thousand volumes. In the early days the principal oc- 
cupation of the occupants of the cloister was the copying and 
correcting the text of manuscripts; but the invention of Guten- 
berg changed this, and the monks have since turned their at- 
tention to printing of books as well as writing them. The 
library not only contains ecclesiastical works, but the classics of 
Plato, Cicero, Socrates, and Aristotle may be found side by 
side with Pascal, Bossuet, and Montaigne. Quitting the library 
we passed into the cloister, a colossal gallery 215 metres in 
length by 23 metres in width, and which receives the light of 
day from 113 windows. On the east side of the cloister 36 
doors lead to the cells of the monks, on the sides of which, 
piercing the massive walls, are small windows or doors, through 
which servants pass food to the hermit whose solitude is not to 
be broken. 

Our guide opened the door of an unoccupied cell with a 
pass key, inviting our attention to the curious lock, or vertevelle, 
being an exact copy of the lock used in the original construc- 
tion of the monastery. Within we found ourselves in a narrow 
gallery, which we were told serves the monk as a promenade 
when the cold of winter prevents his exercise in the garden 
attached to each cell. Ascending a stairway, on which there is 
planted. an iron cross, we entered the cell, the first part of 
which formerly served the monk as a kitchen, but which is now 
unused, the chapter having concluded to cause the hermits’ food 
to be prepared in the general kitchen, that more time might 
thus be devoted to meditation and solitude. Next to this piece 
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is a small division which contains a table and chair and is used 
as a study, and next is the sleeping-room, the bed or berth being 
enclosed in a sort of cupboard, a mattress filled with straw and 
covered with coarse linen. 

Descending a narrow stairway we found ourselves in a cell 
where the monk saws the wood necessary to heat his cell in 
winter, and as well a carpenter’s bench with tools, which serve 
him both for physical exercise and mental relaxation. The cells 
in the middle ages were founded by the charitable or the peni- 
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tent, upon condition that the inmate should recite prayers each 
day for his benefactor, and it is thus they are maintained at 
the present time. From the cloister we were taken to the 
cemetery, where nameless Crosses of wood or stone marked the 
narrow graves of the monks. 

The Chartreux, if asked if solitude, which is the ciated’ 
point of their order, is not contrary to human nature, will re- 
ply in the words of Montalembert in Les Moines d’Occident: 
“Who has not understood that it is good to reserve at least 
some corner of the world, away from the revolutions, agitations, 
and jealousies of ordinary life, to bless and venerate the Creator? 
Who has not dreamed of a future where, for one day at least, 
he may say to himself with the prophet: ‘Sedebit solitarius et 
tacebit ?’”’ 
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CoLIsEUM! ruin vast and strong, 





Defiant still, spite power of time and fate, 
Thou holdest well thy solitary state 
Amid new worlds that idly round thee throng: 


And through the centuries thou dost prolong 
The majesty of Rome, her mighty weight 
Of will, upraised above the little great, 

And quick to punish all who did her wrong. 


But I behold, cold and indifferent, 
Unmoved by awful sternness of thy face, 
Heedless of all the memories which have lent 
To thy unyielding form a tender grace: 
For thou art but the shameless monument 
Of the fierce strength of an unloving race. 
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THE LESSON OF “THE WHITE CITY.” 


By VERY REv. A. F. HEwIT, D.D. 
SECOND PART. 


HE First Part of this article left off with the 
question: What is there in Modern Civilization 
which brings it into conflict with the great 
movement of Liberty? This movement was ex- 
plained as a struggle of the people to become 
free to possess those earthly goods which make life worth living. 
The principle was laid down that the true welfare of a nation 
is the welfare of the whole number of its individual members. 
Also, that this welfare consists in the aggregate of the virtue 
and happiness of this multitude. That civilization which was 
represented by the “ White City’ was accused not of essential 
evil in its elements but of a short-coming, on account of which 
a certain warfare is waged against it in the name of liberty, a 
warfare which some foreboding prophets of evil to come pre- 
dict must become internecine and irreconcilable. 

I left my readers to find an answer to the question pro- 
posed, for themselves. I have concluded, however, to attempt 
to give them the answer which I did not promise. 

In a word, the whole answer is summed up in this state- 
ment: The Modern Secular and Material. Civilization which I 
have in view, lacks that moral and religious element, force, and 
vital principle, which alone can give it power to dominate and 
direct the great popular movement of the age in the civilized 
world. The civilization of Christendom is the creation of the 
Catholic Church. The popular movement against slavery and 
every form of servitude under despotism and oppression origi- 
nated in the Catholic Church. But a fatal schism has separated 
the Church and the World, Civilization and Christianity ; has 
divorced science, literature, politics, secular progress, from faith 
and religion. All have become, not indeed absolutely and 
totally, but in a large measure tending toward increase, un- 
Christian, even anti-Christian, except in so far as the great 
lump still remains leavened with what it has formerly absorbed 
and still retains of the elements thrown into it at the beginning. 
That disastrous cataclysm miscalled the Reformation, though not 
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the beginning or the completion of this deplorable schism, was 
the principal explosion which rent Christendom and interrupted 
the development of the grand work of human redemption 
through the Catholic Church. The catastrophe of the French 
Revolution was its logical sequel, followed by the devastating 
career of Napoleon, the degeneracy of Continental Protestant- 
ism, the rise and progress of infidelity, the atrocious invasion 
of Rome, the anti-Catholic, anti-Christian crusade in all its 
monstrous shapes; the hideous social maladies and miseries of 
modern states; and that dreadful portent of anarchism which is 
now threatening the destruction of both liberty. and civilization. 

The governing powers in France and Italy are the responsi- 
ble authors of that anarchism which has raised its venomous 
head and is striving to wind its deadly coils around them. 
They have sown the wind and are reaping the whirlwind by 
their war upon religion. They are more worthy of execration 
and punishment than the wretched assassins upon whom just 
vengeance has fallen. I do not mean by this, that M. Carnot 
is to be classed with Cesario Santo. Nor will I single out 
among historical characters of the past three centuries, any 
names of sovereigns, statesmen, ecclesiastics, or authors in phi- 
losophy and literature as worthy of special reprobation, though 
I could easily do so without any violation of historical justice. 

The schism is no mere disruption of ecclesiastical order, like 
the Greek schism. It is a violent separation, leaving a chasm 
between the church and the world. In the original Christian 
civilization, Church, State and Society, were closely united as 
parts of one whole. One theory, one idea, one principle domi- 
nated over all. Modern civilization has abandoned this archi- 
tectural idea for another, totally opposite. This modern idea 
recognizes nothing beyond material and secular good as the 
object of all political, social, and individual striving, as the chief 
end of man and all human development. If this material and 
secular good which governments aim at were the welfare of all 
the people, there would not be so much reason to complain. 
But it is otherwise. What is aimed at chiefly, is national 
aggrandizement. Thus the interests and aims of the distinct 
nations of Christendom are made to clash with each other. 
They are brought into conflict. Instead of a happy family of 
allied peoples, bound together in Christian fellowship and 
brotherhood, there are hostile and warring powers, and all 
Europe is turned into a collection of armed camps, the trade of 
every citizen is to be a soldier. The greatness of each nation 
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is principally in its army and navy, and upon these its re- 
sources are lavished. Thus the welfare and happiness of the 
people are sacrificed. Italy presents just now the most signal 
example of the ruin which is brought upon a people by the 
effort to keep up a large army and navy. It has not even 
brought to the Italian kingdom that imaginary good which is 
called glory. The army was defeated at Custozza, and the 
iron-clad fleet was annihilated by a squadron of Austrian 
wooden frigates at Lissa; and these disgraces have not been 
counterbalanced by equal successes elsewhere. The people have 
been impoverished and brought to misery, and the nation to 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

The modern battle-ship is one of the master-pieces of 
modern science and art. The /ndiana, for instance, is one of 
the proudest boasts of our national achievement. We must re- 
gard it with wonder and admiration, as a trophy of human skill. 
It is a wise and necessary policy to create a navy composed 
of battle-ships, cruisers, and other vessels of the best quality ; 
to perfect our coast-defences; and to put our army on such a 
footing that the government may have an adequate military 
force at its disposal. But this very necessity of defending our- 
selves against destructive violence and preparing engines of de- 
struction for our enemies, is a proof of-our defective civilization. 

All the great national efforts to extend civilization among 
the half-civilized and barbarous nations have for their motive 
to increase the political and commercial power of the several 
Christian nations, and to open new avenues of wealth to their 
traders and manufacturers. Their enterprises are good and 
useful, and to a certain extent philanthropic. They have done 
a good work in breaking down the barriers which shut these 
peoples in, in protecting Christians from violence and murder, 
and in beginning a crusade against the horrible and cruel slave- 
trade, which we may hope to see carried on until Africa is 
entirely delivered from it. Indirectly, this movement of civil- 
ization serves the cause of Christianity. It opens the way to 
apostolic missionaries. It is not, however, a Christian move- 
ment, although many of its agents are personally governed by 
Christian motives and principles. There is much zeal and 
generosity in Christian nations, but it is not national, and the 
nations, as such, do not aim at propagating the gospel. It is 
much if they are merely indifferent and not actively hostile to 
missionary operations. At home, some governments have done 
all in their power to enslave or destroy the church, and to 
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uproot Christianity from the minds of the people. Every- 
where, there is a party which outruns the governing policy in 
its hostility to religion, and to this party belong all extreme 
radicals and anarchists. 

It is a plain and palpable fact that the union between 
church and state which existed throughout Latin Christendom 
in the Middle Ages has passed away. There have been in the 
modern period relations between the two powers, and concor- , 
dats; and these have been to a great extent prejudicial to the 
church. Now, however Christian the people may be, there is 
no state which is, as a state, strictly and properly Christian, 
notwithstanding the fact that many Christian principles, espe- 
cially in ethics, are embedded in the laws and traditions by 
which the political and social order is regulated. The church 
and the state are in their nature distinct, and each one is 
autonomous. Their union in the Christendom of the Middle 
Ages, under the spiritual sovereignty and temporal presidency 
of the Popes, grew up naturally, and was not merely advanta- 
geous but necessary to the development of the new civilization 
which followed the fall of the Roman Empire and the conver- 
sion of the barbarians. The temporal dominion of the Pope 
grew naturally around his spiritual sovereignty, as the human 
environment of a divine institution, resting for its legitimacy, in 
so far as it was a direct power, on the concessions and the 
consent of sovereigns and states. It is not surprising that 
when the two orders, the spiritual and the temporal, were so 
intimately blended, they should be confused in the dominant 
Catholic idea and public opinion. The events which preceded, 
accompanied, and followed the Reformation, causing the schism 
in Christendom, generated a vast cloud of smoke which over- 
hung the battle-field of contending parties. Only very gradu- 
ally has the new position and policy of the Roman See and 
the Catholic Church in face of the modern state and modern 
civilization become clear, apparent, and well defined. Naturally, 
there was a powerful instinct of conservatism, and an effort to 
bring back the old state of things, which was manifested in the 
policy of St. Pius V. toward England. Even now there are, 
perhaps, some theorizers of the closet, who look back regret- 
fully to the medieval period, and dream of a retrograde move- 
ment in that direction, as the only alternative of a headlong 
downward course toward the abyss of final ruin. Nevertheless, 
we may affirm positively, that in the sphere of doctrinal teach- 
ing and of practical policy, the dominant Catholic authority has 
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no disposition or intention to assert the dependence of the 
State upon the church, or any divine right of ecclesiastical do- 
minion over it. Less than anywhere, is there any such disposi- 
tion in the hierarchy and the intelligent leading laity of the 
Catholic Church in America. We are content with the total 
‘separation of church and state, and with the freedom enjoyed 
by citizens and associations, leaving us at liberty to propagate 
our religion, and to educate our youth. We are content that 
all Christian sects, Jews, and in general all associations which 
do not conspire against the laws, should enjoy equal liberty. 
Precisely on this ground of our American principles, we 
denounce and condemn the effort to make our government 
discriminate in favor of infidels, rationalists, and secularists, and 
show itself hostile to all other sects. The state is incompetent 
in spirituals. It has no right or power to decide which is the 
true church or what is the true Christian doctrine. It is not 
the mission of the state to teach philosophy and theology, to 
preach the gospel, to convert sinners and unbelievers. But it 
is within the mission of the state to suppress crime, to promote 
the political, civic and social virtues, to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the suffering classes, and to watch over the education 
of the youth who are to be entrusted with the right of suffrage, 
so far as that is necessary to secure their receiving the instruc- 
tion needful to make them fit for the position of citizens in the 
republic. All these things fall within the general scope of the 
right and duty of the state to provide for the common weal in 
temporal things, to protect the rights of all individual subjects 
of the state, and to punish those who invade them. 

Now, all churches which teach the great truths of natural 
religion, inculcate good morals, insist on honesty, obedience to 
the laws, fidelity to the conjugal, parental and filial obligations, 
patriotism, industry, temperance, etc., are powerful aids to the 
state in its proper office. All colleges and schools which train 
up men and women for their various and useful occupations are 
likewise serviceable to the commonwealth. Hospitals, orphan- 
ages, asylums, and other charitable institutions are of vast 
benefit.to. the country. Because these are conducted by minis- 
ters or members of a religious society, because the special doc- 
trines and practices of some particular church are also taught, 
this is no reason why the state should withhold any kind of 
protection, support, or aid which can be lawfully and wisely 
granted to any similar institutions, which are purely secular and 
are called non-sectarian. 

Our great republic must find its vital force and strength in 
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morality. The only sufficient basis of morality is in religion, 
the only possible religion for America is Christianity, and the 
only pure and perfect embodiment of Christianity is the Catho- 
lic Church. I do not deny the existence of virtue in many who 
are not professing Christians. I do not deny or wish to be- 
little the good which is in the Protestant churches. I am con- 
vinced that only the Catholic religion can supply what is want- 
ing to our civilization. But its work can only be done by con- 
vincing and persuading the minds of our people of its truth, 
and by infusing into them principles of faith, piety, and virtue. 

What is true for us is substantially true for all other 
civilized nations. And as for the heathen, they are not to be 
converted by governments, soldiers, or traders, but by mission- 
aries. Happily, our missionaries in Africa and elsewhere, of 
whom Cardinal Lavigerie is an example, are equal to the apos- 
tolic heroes of ancient times who adorn the annals of the 
church. They want nothing from the governments except the 
protection and countenance which is given to other subjects 
engaged in the work of civilization and in carrying on their 
legitimate business. Formerly it was the Pope and the Em- 
peror, in England the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
yoked together in theory though not always in fact, to draw 
the great wain of the state. Hereafter it must be the Pope 
and the People, but the Pope in a purely spiritual capacity 
without any temporal sovereignty,* as the Universal and Infal- 
lible Teacher of faith and morals; the People as the source of 
the legislative and executive authority lodged in the hands of 
their representatives and delegates. If the nations are to be- 
come Christian, it must be by. the regeneration and reformation 
of the people, through the doctrine and law of Christ pro- 
claimed by the church. If they are imbued with Christian 
principles, they will make the laws conform to Christian moral- 
ity, of their own free will, under no ecclesiastical coercion. 
Let all become good Christians, and conscience reign supreme 
in all human affairs, and Church and State will still remain dis- 
tinct, each confined to its own proper sphere, but both in har- 
mony, and the result a complete Christian civilization. The 
Catholic Church, alone, can, if not hindered by some _ insur- 
mountable obstacles, accomplish this result. If it does not at 
least make a sufficient approximation to this result to save 
society from utter ruin, the alternative is a rush of the popular 
movement, undirected and uncontrolled, into the chaos of anarchy. 


* There is no reference here to the political principality of the Pope in Rome, which is 
entirely another question. 
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In that civilized world which has been rent from the church 
by the great schism, there are other obstacles to a reconcilia- 
tion besides those already mentioned. 

A great number who profess to be Christian teachers and 
advocates look on a return to the Catholic Church as a return 
to a prison and to enslavement. They boast of their reforma- 
tion as an emancipation of the human mind from the fetters of 
dogma and law. 

A greater crowd of philosophers have broken all the fetters 
which Protestant Orthodoxy and even Protestant Latitudinarian- 
ism has endeavored to fasten by human authority upon those 
who have broken the bonds of divine authority. 

A much more formidable band of sophists have erected a struc- 
ture of infidelity and atheism on the basis of the physical sciences. 

Polite literature has been perverted into another potent and de- 
structive instrument of warfare against Christian faith and morals. 

The nations have been widely and deeply corrupted by irre- 
ligion and immorality, and the eighteenth century was perhaps 
the most degenerate age which the world has seen since the 
advent of Christianity. We have inherited the legacy of misery 
bequeathed to us by the foregoing centuries, and the worst part 
of it is that disorganization of the whole social order which has 
produced pauperism; the moral and physical filth of the great 
cities; the precarious condition of a great mass of working- 
men; and an alienation between the higher and lower classes 
which threatens to become a state of permanent hostility. 

If we seek for the causes of all the disasters and dangers 
damaging and imperilling civilization, the chief one must be 
found in the neglect of duty and the abuse of power and 
privilege by those who have borne rule and been possessed of 
the largest share of wealth, the aristocracy of the nations. 
Justice requires the confession that the ecclesiastical aristocracy 
has a share in this responsibility, much more by neglect of duty 
and worldliness of life, than by any positive abuse of spiritual 
and temporal power. 

The evil principle which has been at work in all classes and 
departments of Christian civilization, is a practical estimate of 
the value of earthly life, which, reduced to theory, is a false 
and fatal doctrine. It is materialism and secularism. It looks 
on the possession of material and worldly goods as the chief 
and only end of life and effort. It ignores the immortal soul 
of man, the future life, and God. Reduced to. a metaphysical 
and logical theory it is atheism. The small number who pos- 
sess a large share of this worldly good worship it as a god: 
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they strive to seize on the greatest amount of wealth attainable, 
disregarding and even oppressing the majority who are poor. 

The spread of knowledge among the people, the awakening 
of their minds, their increased share in government, the general 
democratic movement, have naturally aroused them to reflect on 
the vast disparities in social conditions. Alienation from re- 
ligion, still more the spread of positive infidelity, leaves them 
nothing to hope for and to strive for except the goods of this 
present life. Naturally, they are discontented with their un- 
equal partition and the possession of much the largest share by 
a small number, many of whom pass all their lives in pleasure 
without doing any good to the commonwealth or to their fellow- 
men. Whenever their opportunity to earn the necessaries and 
common comforts of life is rendered precarious and their con- 
dition even becomes miserable, they are easily roused to in- 
dignation against the wealthier classes. The effect of material- 
istic and secularist doctrines is to excite them to a rivalry and 
a struggle with those whom they regard as enemies and op- 
pressors, for the prizes of life. Here is the actual and the im- 
pending strife. 

Now, the equal distribution of wealth is a vain dream. Pov- 
erty cannot be abolished, the earth cannot be made an Eden, 
in which all can enjoy an easy life and possess a genteel com- 
petence. It is true that destitution, misery, the squalor and 
filth of the human sewers and cesspools which are the disgrace 
and the curse of our modern civilization, are abnormal and in- 
tolerable evils which ought to be abolished. A remedy ought 
to be found for the depression of the laboring class below their 
just level, and for their precarious condition. All who wish to 
lead a decent, honorable, virtuous life, with a secure enjoyment 
of all that is necessary to make them happy and self-respecting, 
ought to be enabled to do so. All the helpless ought to be 
amply provided for. The worthless and vicious ought to be 
put under the restraints of strict and well-administered laws. 
All who have power and influence, intelligence, education, and 
wealth, ought to do all in their power to promote the welfare 
of the commonwealth and the people. All classes ought to 
place the fulfilment of their duties before the claiming of 
their rights and the advancement of their interests. The rich 
have much more need to learn this lesson than the poor. If 
they will not learn it, they have reason to fear that they will 
be forced to do so, by a discipline more severe than agreeable. 

It is a religious and moral reformation which is first of all 
necessary, in order that economic and philanthropic efforts for 
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ameliorating the condition of the working classes may be suc- 
cessful. The Catholic Church can accomplish this reformation. 

It may be asked why did not the Catholic Church prevent 
the evils which call for this reformation? Did it not prove to 
be a failure? It is often said that Christianity is a failure. 
With just as much reason it may be said that the Redeemer has 
failed and that the Creator has failed. In order to judge this 
case of impeachment, it is necessary to determine what God 
undertook to accomplish by the creation, what Jesus Christ un- 
dertook to do by the redemption, what the Catholic Church un- 
dertook, or rather what the Holy Spirit undertook to accom- 
plish through her instrumentality. In the creation of man, Al- 
mighty God chiefly intended to glorify himself by bringing a 
multitude of men to supernatural beatitude, including in the 
number of those for whom the attainment of this end was made 
possible on conditions, all the offspring of Adam. By the re- 
demption, the Son of God undertook to restore to all men the 
forfeited opportunity of gaining their supernatural destination, 
on different conditions. It was no part of the divine intention 
in creation or redemption to fulfil the ultimate purpose of bring- 
ing a multitude of men to beatitude, independently of their 
voluntary and free concurrence and co-operation with divine 
grace. The Creator did not fail in his work; when Adam fell; 
it was Adam who failed to do his part. The Redeemer has 
not failed in his work, because a multitude of the redeemed have 
failed to comply with the conditions of salvation. The Holy 
Spirit, in making the Catholic Church his instrument for the 
sanctification and salvation of men, did not intend to institute 
a mechanical and magical agency, efficacious without respect to 
the free concurrence of men. A multitude have been and will 
be sanctified and saved: through the church, which has existed 
in various forms, as the patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Church, 
during all ages. The work of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit has not failed, but will be fully consummated in 
the kingdom of the heavens. The divine ideal has never been 
fully realized in the ecclesiastical and civil history of Christen- 
dom. The failure has been in men, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil rulers, or the people. Notwithstanding this failure, the 
ptomises of God have been fulfilled, are now being fulfilled, and 
will be fulfilled in the future.’-It must’ be remembered that we 
have been looking at the dark'side of civilization, and’ that 
there is a bright side which might be presented. All the good 
there is in Christendom, higher than that which is merely ma- 
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terial and secular, has come from the Catholic Church, even 
though existing in a state of external schism from Catholic 
communion. All baptized Christians who have the divine vir- 
tue of faith belong to us by virtue of a bond which has not 
been broken, and if their faith is informed by the love of God 
they are spiritually united to the soul of the church, from which 
all those members of the body of the church who are living in 
mortal sin are separated. 

M. de Champagny, in his Caesars of the Third Century (vol. 
iii. p. 485, e¢ seg.), has said: “‘ More and more decidedly, will two 
things confront each other, leaving in obscurity all that lies be- 
tween them. On one side atheism the most cynical and radical; 
on the other Christianity the most practical To make a deci- 
sion and take part with one or the other will be a matter of 
necessity, no middle position will any longer be tenable.” 

All who conscientiously and cordially take the side of Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding imperfect conceptions of its doctrines, 
un-Catholic prejudices, and their state of ecclesiastical separa- 
tion from Catholic unity, may be regarded as co-operators with us 
in one common and sacred cause. The Parliament of Religions 
was a signal exhibition of the approach toward more amicable 
relations among all those who, although separated from each 
other by dogmatic differences which admit of no compromise, 
are nevertheless united in one great principle, that a morality 
based on religion is the only palladium of a nation. So, also, 
all honorable, patriotic, and philanthropic men, who sincerely 
desire and endeavor to promote the welfare of the people, to 
remedy social miseries, to ameliorate and elevate the condition 
of the working and the poorer classes, are our coadjutors, and 
deserve our sympathy and co-operation. It is our firm and un- 
changeable conviction that the Catholic religion is alone ade- 
quate to the great work of regeneration and reformation, of im- 
provement and elevation which is needful to make modern civ- 
ilization truly Christian. The only power which the Catholic 
Church can exercise on the nations in bringing about this re- 
sult, is spiritual, intellectual, and moral. The degree and extent 
of its actual success in the future depends on the free-will of 
men, co-operating with the grace of God. They can have the 
reign of Christ if they choose. Otherwise, there is nothing to 
be awaited but the triumph of Antichrist and the final confla- 
gration, of which the burning of “ The White City” is a type. 
The church is immortal and will never be conquered. The only 
question is, What will become of the world, between the pre- 
sent day and the Last Day? __ 
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AN IRISHWOMAN’S ROSARY. 
By MAGDALEN ROCK. 


ERE is the story of Lady R——’s conversion, just 
\ Ei as Father Conway, a missionary of twenty-five 
Re years’ experience, tells it; 

I had just returned to London after ten years’ 
experience of colonial life, and while giving a 
mission there I met Father -H——. He was a convert, young 
and of noble family, yet he and I became remarkably good 
friends in a short time. 

We were walking together one spring morning in the direc- 
tion of Kensington when Father H—— said: 

“T have to call on Lady R——. Will you come with me?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know the family; but I will 
wait here for your return.” 

“No, no,” the young priest said. “Lady R is a convert, 
and she is never so delighted as when a missionary calls on 
her. So come along.” 

I went with him, and in a few minutes I was introduced to 
a stately, pleasant-voiced lady, who greeted me very kindly. 

“Now,” and Father Conway smiled a little, “I am not in 
the habit of staring at ladies, but I suppose I did so then, for 
after a few minutes Lady R remarked with a smile: 

“Father, you seem to be admiring some of my jewels.” 

“No, indeed, your ladyship,” I responded, “ but I am won- 
dering very much why you wear an Irish bog-oak Rosary among 
your gems.” 

“Oh!” the lady cried eagerly, “that’s the missionary that 
converted me and many others.” 

I looked my surprise. 

“Yes; may I tell you the story? It is not very long.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to hear it,” I replied, and 
Lady R—— commenced: 











“You must know that the R—— family were among the most 
bigoted known, and: my ideas concerning Catholics were cer- 
tainly vague. Ignorance and idolatry were among their failings 
I had been taught, and both my husband and myself were 
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careful not to allow a Catholic into our service or about our 
children. This, I suppose, became known, and many stories 
false and mischievous found their way to our ears. One day 
my maid entered in some excitement the room where I was. 

“Oh! your ladyship, look what I have found.” 

“ What is it?” 

“It is one of those horrible Popish idols”; and she held 
forth these very beads you see. 

“Really; and where did you find it?” 

“At the lodge gate, and Mrs. Parr says it belongs to an old 
Irishwoman who comes each day to sell water-cresses.” 

“T carried the Rosary to the drawing-room, where Lord R—— 
and his youngest sister were, and while we were laughing over 
the superstitions and practices of Rome some callers were 
announced. The Rosary was duly inspected, and at last my 
young sister-in-law exclaimed : 

“Let us have the old woman up to-morrow, Letty; it will 
be such fun.” 

“T assented readily to Clara’s whim, and after some slight 
demur my-husband gave his consent. The two ladies were 
invited to witness the scene we expected to enjoy, and one of 
the servants was instructed to bring the old woman to the 
house from the lodge in the morning. 

“Well, at an unusually early hour we were all again assem- 
bled. Harry had entered completely into the spirit of the fun, 
but I was in my heart thinking how easily we might convert 
the poor, ignorant creature. 

“Here she comes,” my husband cried, and we crowded to 
the window to see a small, tidy-looking old woman walking 
beside our: tall footman, and evidently talking and protesting 
vigorously. 

“An’ what does the lady want wid me?” we heard her 
exclaim; and a giggle went round the hall where the servants 
were collected. 

The footman opened the door. He had brought the old 
woman so far, but further she would not come. 

“Go in there to that grand place wid my muddy boots, is 
it? Bedad! I won’t then. Sure the lady can come here, and 
say whatever she has to say.” 

“No, no, my good woman; come in,” I said, advancing to 
the door. ‘We don’t wish to harm you.” 

She made an old-fashioned courtesy. : 

“Harm me! Sure what would any one harm me for?” 
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“Certainly not; but come in?” 

With some persuasion she did so, and then I said: 

“My good woman, you have lost something.” 

“ Troth, then, an’ ’tis little Molly Feenan has to lose, ma’am.” 

“Oh! but you have. You have lost your god.” 

“Lost my God! The good God Almighty forbid! An’ what 
do you mane at all?” 

““Don’t be excited, Mrs. Feenan.. You have lost an idol, 
one of the things you Papists worship; this, in fact,” and I held 
out the Rosary. 

“Och! did ye find my bades? Well, God reward you, 
ma’am ; that’s all I can say. An’ ’tis greatly obliged I am to 
ye for thim.” 

“Stop, pray. Don't you know it is sinful and wrong to 
worship idols, my good woman?” 

“ But I don’t worship idols” ; and Mrs. Feenan drew herself 
up. “It was Father Mahoney—God give him the light of 
heaven this day!—that taught me to say my Rosary, and taught 
me the manin’ of it, too.” 

I smiled pityingly, and said: 

“You should read your Bible, my poor creature, and not be 
tyrannized over and befooled by your priests.” 

Mrs. Feenan had forgotten her timidity, for she laughed. 

‘An’ sure I can’t read at all, ma’am, but I know as much 
of my religion as many that can.” 

“ Pray tell us.” 

She had been drawing the big black beads through her fin- 
gers. 

“T know right well that ’tis laughin’ at me ye are; but 
here’s what the bades teach, here’s what I read from them”; 
and with uplifted voice and brightening eye she began: 

“Ye see that crucifex. Well, when I look at that I think how 
Jesus died for me on Calvary; I think of all his wounds an’ 
sufferin’s, an’ I say: ‘Sweet Jesus! keep me from vexin’ you!’ 
Och, ma’am! sure if ye had the likeness of a some one ye loved 
—of a dead child maybe—wouldn’t ye love it as I love this?” 
and she kissed the cross. 

“Then ye see that one big bade an’ the three small ones. 
These tell me there is one only God, an’ in that one God there 
are three Persons. An’ ye see there are six big bades in all 
and one medal, that minds me of a tabernacle. (Maybe ye 
don’t know what a tabernacle is. It is a place in our church 
where the Blessed Sacrament is kept.) Well, the six bades an’ 
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one medal mind me that there are seven sacraments, an’ one of 
these is greater than them all. That’s the Holy Eucharist.” 

A deep stillness had fallen on us, and Clara had drawn near 
the old woman. 

“ An’ these six bades mind me, too, that there’s six com- 
mands beside those of God that I must keep”; and she sang 
them out, and paused to gain her breath. 

‘An’ then the Rosary itself consists of fifteen mysteries in 
honor of the Mother of God: five Joyful,” and she repeated 
them; “five Sorrowful,” and she repeated them; “and five Glo- 
rious,” and her voice rose in these last. 

“ An’ when I am goin’ about tryin’ to earn my livin’ in hon- 
esty, I say the Joyful mysteries; and on a bad day, when I’m 
wonderin’ maybe how I'll get my supper, I just repeat the Sor- 
rowful mysteries, and say to myself: ‘Mary Feenan, what sig- 
nifies your bit of trouble? Sure one day it will all end, and God 
give ye grace to end well.’ An’ when I’ve done bravely ’tis as 
little as I can do to keep sayin’ the Glorious mysteries over an’ 
over in honor of her who is the Mother of us all. An’ there’s 
the way I pass my days.” 

This was not as we had arranged. My friends were listening 
respectfully and attentively, and I was inclined to follow the 
example of my sister-in-law, who was crying softly. 

“There, we've had enough of this,” whispered my husband. 
“Give the woman her beads and some money, and let her go.” 

None of us cared to speak of what we had listened to, but 
I wondered if that was the religion I had been taught to de- 
spise. I saw Mary frequently afterwards, and she gladly gave 
me her cherished Rosary when I asked her for it; and at last 
there came a day when I begged Father to instruct me 
for baptism. 

When I was received into the church I told my husband. 
He was angry—more angry than ever I saw him—but I waited 
and prayed, and after a few weeks he said: 

“Go to your church, if you must, and the children and I 
will go to ours’; and thus the time passed, till one Sunday I 
said to him: 

“Come with me to-day, Harry”; and he yielded, and before 
a year ended I had the unspeakable happiness of seeing my 
seven children and their father received into the one true church. 


“So you always wear the Irishwoman’s Rosary?” I asked 
after a few moments. 
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“ Always, father; and frequently at ball or levee some lady 
of my acquaintance will come to examine my jewels. 

“OQ Lady R——, such strange stones! Do they come from 
India?” 

‘““No, not from India.” 

“ And are they very valuable?” 

“Oh, very valuable! They have been worth millions to 
me.” And when I have her curiosity. fully aroused, I tell this 
story as I have told it to you; and so you see the Irishwoman’s 
Rosary still works good. 






























TO W. S. LILLY, ESQ. 


NE sultry, sleepy summer day, 
When even soothing zephyrs slept 
And bees in shining droves held sway 
O’er sweating maple-trees, while crept 
From crackling clay the insect throng 
In diverse form and rainbow hue 
The gnarl’d roots of trees among, 
To quaff the lurking drop of dew; 
uss Upon the burning yellow grass 
ial I lay, when she of auburn tress 
Thy vebidiies brought and said, “ You'll pass 
A pleasant hour, nor love the less 
Lilly, who can all shams deride, 
To show that fools the age may guide.” 












WALTER LECKY. 
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By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Further Missionary Aspirations —“ Crazy Richmond.”’—Tyng’s Lecture.— 
Ward's “ Ideal of a Christian Church.”—Meditation—Private Retreats.-— 
Parish Missions, 





® HE reader of this series of reminiscences will 
already have seen that the missionary question 
opened a large field of hope, doubt, and anxi- 
ety to myself and to other Anglican students 
within the seminary and outside. The attrac- 
tion to such work was especially strong in minds progressing 
towards Catholic faith. During my second year’s course at the 
seminary I made acquaintance with a very peculiar sort of per- 
son, an Episcopalian minister of the diocese of Rhode Island, 
whom I frequently met at a house near the seminary where I 
boarded. It was the Rev. James C. Richmond. He was dis- 
tinguished by the sobriquet of “Crazy Richmond” from his 
brother, who was, if I remember right, an officiating clergyman 
at Manhattanville. This James Richmond had a sort of roving 
commission in Rhode Island, and loved to carry the title of 
missionary. On learning that I was president of the missionary 
society at the seminary and much interested in missionary en- 
terprises of every kind, he urged me to join with him in doing 
something with the neglected poor in New York City. On 
Sundays, when going to a Sunday-school attached to Nativity 
Church, near the East River, I frequently passed through 
Tompkins Square, where a large number of poor people loved 
to gather on all Sundays and holidays of leisure to find fresh 
air and amusement. Richmond had heard me speak of this. 
To his‘ quick intelligence and eager activity it suggested an 
opportunity to labor among the poor. He would conduct the 
services of the church and preach in the open square, while my 
part would be to lead in the singing. I would very willingly 
have engaged in an enterprise of this kind if I had felt more 
confidence in Mr. Richmond’s prudence, and had not feared that 
our movements might come to clash with the authority of 
Bishop Onderdonk. Upon this he offered to apply to the 
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bishop for permission, although he did not seem. to think it 
necessary. 

This application and its result is incidentally recorded in a 
pamphlet published in 1845, during a mé/ée of pamphleteers who 
rushed into print after the memorable trial of Bishop Onder- 
donk. This pamphlet is entitled Richmond's Reply to“ Richmond 
in Ruins.” In this publication Mr. Richmond had occasion to 
refer to two visits made by him to Bishop Onderdonk, and 
says: 

“ He [the bishop] has also mingled my call upon him July 4 
' with another call in August or September, which I made after 
a conference with Clarence Walworth in reference to my duty 
of preaching in the German language to the churchless and 
almost Godless Germans that assemble around Tompkins 
Square. On the last visit I said not a word that could be tor- 
tured into an implication of a shade of a wish to ‘return to 
his diocese.’ On the contrary, after saying that I was desirous 
of preaching to the Germans, and felt that I was bound to do 
so by my ordination vow, ‘to seek for Christ’s sheep that are 
scattered in this naughty world,’ and that it was not through 
duty, as I previously told C. W., but for courtesy that I waited 
on him, having already not only a privilege but an obligation 
thus to officiate, with the consent of the nearest rector or rec- 
tors; he asked, on my reference to the Catholic Oak, what 
was there accomplished. ‘My friend, if you are doing so much 
good in Rhode Island, why not remain there?’ I replied: ‘I 
intend to do so; but having one spare Sunday,.I thought it 
would be best to help you and begin here; then the people 
who wish to talk can spend as much of the winter as they 
like in discussing the merits of the movement, and the ques- 
tion of my sanity, pro and con, and by next summer they will 
be tired of the talk, and when I come again it will be an old 
story, and the ice will have been effectually broken, and the 
way prepared for others.’ He wittily replied, ‘I am afraid, my 
friend, it would freeze over again this winter.’ I waited a mo- 
ment, weighing and appreciating the dom mot, and then replied 
nearly thus, in my stupid way: ‘Bishop, the ice is of long 
standing; the neglect of the poor is old and crusty, and do 
you not think by breaking it up once now, the new ice would 
break more easily next summer ?’” 

My recollections accord very well with those of Mr. Rich- 
mond above given, except in two or three. particulars. The 
Germans in the vicinity of Tompkins Square were not at this 
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time destitute of church privileges. There was a Catholic 
Church near by the square, on Third Street, with preaching in 
German. Those who frequented the square were by no means 
all Germans. To many English was their native tongue, and I 
think that nearly all the crowd ‘could speak it, and were em- 
braced in our intentions. I think, also, it was not intended to 
confine ourselves to one Sunday. This, of course, could do 
but little good. The bishop refusing permission, of course our 
project failed. 

It is not really necessary to the purpose of these reminis- 
cences to say anything more here of Mr. Richmond. Neverthe- 
less, having been once introduced, it may not be too much of 
a digression to add one passage more from this same pamphlet. 
It develops still more the peculiar character of the man. It 
shows somewhat his idea of himself and his consciousness of 
the light in which he stood in the eyes of. many others. It 
shows also the light by which he surveyed his critics and esti- 
mated the value of their opinions: 

“My ‘erratic peculiarities’ I gratefully admit, and thank my 
stars that I am not so Aumdrum as most other people, who 
walk with pious care in their forefathers’ steps, just as some 
farmers always plant their potatoes in the old way because it 
was good enough for their grandfathers.” 

I have never since this occasion, so far as I remember, been 
called upon to take part in any religious services conducted in 
the open air, except at the laying of some corner-stone or 
monument; -or when in some parish, at the beginning of a 
mission, it was thought necessary to speak to a crowd in the 
street and invite them to services in the church; or when at 
its close a memorial cross was erected in the open air; or 
when soldiers on their way to war were gathered in camp to 
hear Mass, make their Communion, and listen to preaching. I 
have dwelt, perhaps, a little too much on this Tompkins 
Square project, and on the figure of this peculiar man. I have, 
however, an excuse for it. It will be necessary for him to 
appear again in the course of these reminiscences in matters of 
deep import to the Chelsea Seminary, to the New York diocese, 
and to Anglicanism generally. 

The agitation which pervaded the air at the time of my 
seminary course, and which was at its highest height at that 
time, was fed from many sources, and reached to every 
Anglican circle. It was fed by every new tract which issued 
from Oxford; by the Sritish Critic, which was the principal 
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organ of the Tractarian movement; by the Lives of the Early 
English Saints, and by other volumes of books and published 
sérmons for and against the movement; by every attempt to 
engraft some Catholic practice into Anglican worship; and by 
every attempt on the part of authority, either civil or ecclesias- 
tical, to stifle the movement. All these things reached the 
seminary and became subjects of eager discussion. It was a 
contest between old sleep and new life. It could not be kept 
out of any society instituted at the seminary. I recall to mind 
an instance ‘where our society for the encouragement of foreign 
missions divided itself into high and low church partisans, the 
question being whether a certain sermon or lecture delivered in 
the Church of the Ascension, before the society, should be 
published by it or not. The lecturer had been the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, agprominent clergyman of that day. A motion had been 
made and carried at one of the regular meetings of the society, 
that the reverend doctor should be asked to furnish the manu- 
script of his lecture for publication. Some of the members who 
had been absent were dissatisfied with this, and a new meeting 
was called to reconsider the matter. A few words will suffice 
to explain the cause of dissatisfaction, and of the contest which 
ensued, 

Dr. Tyng was a very prominent and talented low-churchman. 
This alone would not have been enough to constitute a diffi- 
culty in publishing his lecture. It happened, however, that 
there was a vacancy at this time in the bishopric of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Tyng was known to be a candidate for the 
office. His lecture had been quite free from anything that 
savored distinctly of evangelical low-churchmanship. Consider- 
ing the peculiar atmosphere which prevailed at the seminary 
this was not to be wondered at, but a thing which excited 
much remark was that the reverend doctor had assumed a certain 
high-church tone in some parts of his lecture. This was looked 
upon by many as an insincere bid for support in his preten- 
sions to the mitre, and the majority of our students, who were 
either Tractarians or at least high-churchmen, were not willing 
that the seminary should seem to lend any endorsement to the 
man. 

At the second and special meeting of the missionary society, 
called as above stated, the attendance was unusually large. A 
motion was offered, if I remember right by Dr. Everett, to 
rescind the action of the regular meeting. An eager contest 
ensued. The low-churchmen were in the minority, but, led by 
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Harwood, they showed a great skill in endeavoring to protract 
the debate, which was very animated, and to prevent any 
decisive vote being taken before adjournment. The high-church- 
men. were equally determined, equally skilful, and equally 
watchful. I have reason to remember this contest very well. 
I was president of the society at the time, and it was my first 
experience in ruling troublesome points of order in a sharp 
contest. It seemed to me as if all the discordant elements that 
are combined in Anglican- 
ism had broken their com- 
promise and had gathered 
into that one room where 
our meeting was held, while 
it had become my duty to 
bring the confusion back to 
order. The Rev. Dr. Ever- 
ett, however, now rector of 
the Church of the Nativity 
on Second Avenue, was the 
spirit which really presided 
at the meeting. He man- 
aged the forces of the ma- 
jority, pressed his motion 
to a decisive vote, and so 
the matter ended. The lec- 
ture was not printed. 

A few of the members 
of this society not only felt 
strongly interested in for- 
eign missions, but actually 
looked forward to a mis- 
sionary life for themselves. 

REV. WiLuaM EVERETT. This interest, however, had 

not been originated by any- 

thing going. on in the Anglican Church, nor did it find there 
any serious encouragement. I do not know of any seminarians 
of my time that ever entered into the missionary field. All the 
life that existed in Episcopalianism was concentrated in a strug- 
gle to keep itself alive. All really earnest hearts anxious to be 
engaged in gathering abandoned or neglected souls into Christ’s 
fold were driven about wearily from hope to hope, not willing 
to sink back into despair, and yet not knowing where to settle. 
Surely, they argued, that great church to which we belong must 
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somewhere have a heart. corresponding to the pulsations which 
we feel. 

It was such a time as this and such a juncture of circum- 
stances that saw the appearance of Ward's /deal of a Christian 
Church. 

The book itself did not appear until the close-of my second 
year at the seminary, namely, in June, 1844, but much of the 
substance of the volume had been published during that year 
in the British Critic, of which both Ward and Dr. Newman 
had been editors. 

The numbers of the 
British Critic had always 
been eagerly welcomed 
by -Tractarian students 
at the seminary, until the 
violent opposition excited 
by it in England brought 
it to a sudden stop. 

We did not all of us 
find time or means amidst 
our studies to read these 
numbers of the British 
Critic, but McMaster, 
Everett, and a few others 
of the-higher classes did. 
I have already given in my 
Reminiscences of Bishop 
Wadhams a letter of Ar- 
thur Carey’s, written from" 
his lodgings in Charlton 
Street, a few lines of 
which I will repeat here. 
Carey says to his friend REV. ARTHUR CAREY. 
in the Adirondacks: pa 

“McMaster is ‘now sitting by my side; he has just come 
down from the seminary, and is now reading to me out of the 
October number of the British Critic.” - ! 

In my mind’s eye I seem to see him now, with those large 
young eyes beaming with ‘intelligent interest at Ward’s disclo- 
sures in regard to Catholic meditation and Catholic mission ‘work, 
with a smile on his lips at McMuster's more eee ebullitions 
of delight. . 
It’ is well known that Ward’s Jdea/ not only led’ to its 
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author’s public condemnation by the authorities at Oxford, but 
was the culmination point at which Tractarianism broke down, 
and after which a crowd of converts, both in England and 
America, came fluttering into the ark. This makes it necessary 
for me to revive the memory of this book and give some idea 
of its contents. , 

The principal significance of Ward’s /dea/, and that which 
made it so intolerable to its adversaries, was that it was so 
pointedly practical. It represented the Roman Catholic Church 
as full of practical piety, and, on the other hand, represented 
the English Church as lost in a lifeless formality. For brevity’s 
sake I shall confine myself to such parts of this remarkable work 
as touch upon the care due from the Christian Church to her 
candidates for orders; how such a church must train them to 
piety, virtue, and Christian perfection, and how she needs must. 
hold them to their daily duties as ministers of religious worship, 
instruct and animate them in the work of saving souls, and par- 
ticularly the souls of those who are the most destitute and aban- 
doned. 

With abundant quotations from recognized works, this as- 
pect of the Roman Catholic Church is exhibited by Ward, and 
the absence of similar provisions in the English Church is point- 
ed out: Meditation, to make the truths of religion more vivid ; 
constant examination of conscience, that sin may not be passed 
over or forgotten; occasional retreats, as a fresh start after 
neglect; the literature’of ascetic theology: and hagiology to 
stimulate in the service of God by example and precept; the 
confessional for pardon and direction; moral theology to save 
priests from caprice, and give them the benefit in advising their 
penitents of the experience of the Corporate Church,—here, says 
Ward, are the spiritual weapons of the Church of Rome; and 
where, he asks, can we find their counterpart in England ?— 
(William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, by Wilfred 
Ward, pp. 279 and 289.) 

Mr. Ward does not content himself with general declarations 
in favor of such practical work among Roman Catholics. He 
gives an account of the actual Rule of Life carried out in a French 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, as furnished him by the rector. Such 
a rule of life will be nothing new to Catholic readers. They 
may find it interesting, however, as showing how plainly this 
fearless. Anglican divine shook the red scarf before the eyes of 
John Bull. John, of course, received it as a_ bitter taunt, but, 
not a few of. John’s children were pained to the heart by it, 
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and grieved over it as those grieve who gaze upon graces for- 
feited. 

The French rector divides this rule of life adopted in his 
seminary into eighteen points of practice. For brevity’s sake I 
will content myself with merely naming the most of these 
points. These are: vocal prayer at half-past five in the morn- 
ing, followed by meditation; after this the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass; visiting the altar where the Holy Eucharist is kept, and 
praying before it for a quarter of an hour each day; a spiritual 
reading each day from some book of piety; reciting the chap- 
let—that is, a third part of the rosary; a religious discourse 
spoken every evening by the superior to the whole community, 
called the Spiritual Conference. The day is finished by evening 
prayer said in common. The prayers then recited are the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Angelical Salutation, the Apostles’ Creed. Confession 
of sinfulness is made by a prayer called the Confiteor; then 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, and of contrition, are made. 
_ Prayers are then offered up for the dead. In conclusion, the 
_ superior gives out the subject for next day’s meditation. The 
rule advises the students ,to fix their thoughts upon it just be- 
fore going to sleep, and as soon as they awake. 

Twice in the course of the day, when assembled in the 
chapel, during a pause in the prayers a private examination of 
conscience is made by each one. The first is made at noon, 
just before meal-time, and is called the particular examination— 
this means an examination as to the progress made in some vir- 


tue specially proposed by each for his own acquisition, or in - 


conquering some vice proposed in the same way for correction. 
A more general review of conscience for the day is made in the 
evening. 

Each student is required to read a chapter in the Holy Scrip- 
tures twice in the day. It would be a departure from the ob- 
ject intended by the rule to spend this time in reading to im- 
prove one’s self in learning, or to satisfy one’s curiosity. The 
motive here proposed is the quickening of the heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention prayers at rising and get- 
ting into bed, before and after meals, at the ringing of the An- 
gelus, at the beginning and ending of classes, pious aspirations 
at the sound of the clock, etc., which are common not only to 
ecclesiastical seminaries but to all Catholic colleges and convent 
schools. 

Mr. Ward quotes his French informant as. stating that the 
superior of a seminary must keep his door open to the students 
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at all times. He must “cease to be a man of study. He must 
give up the notion of being a learned man, otherwise he. will 
not be able to do the good which the diocese expects of him.” 

I also pass over what the good rector says in regard to the 
confessions and communions of the students and their selection 
of a spiritual director. Our Tractarian students at Chelsea, 
particularly those belonging to the missionary society, were 
more specially interested at this crisis in what the good French 
rector said to Mr. Ward about the practice of meditation and 
spiritual retreats, as used at the seminary. These naturally 
lead up to that great surprise which the Jdeal of a Christian 
Church brought to us, in its account of the “ giving of missions.” 

The most important spiritual exercise noted by the French 
rector in the list furnished by him to Mr. Ward, as inculcated 
upon the students by rule, is mental prayer or meditation. 
This, indeed, is found in all Catholic seminaries. The rector 
speaks of it in the following terms: 

“Mental prayer, or a meditation; in which the student first 
bows down in adoration before God, acknowledging himself un- 
worthy of keeping himself fixed in his divine presence, and call- 
ing upon the Holy Spirit to help him-in his meditation. He 
then enters on the consideration of the subject proposed for 
meditation, all the while frequently entering into himself, by 
acts of humiliation, by making good resolutions, and one special 
good resolve for that very day.” 

These meditations, with some vocal prayers before and after, 
are made in the chapel and last half an hour. At the semina- 
ries of St. Sulpice they continue for an hour. This matter of 
meditation requires some further explanation.. Protestants are 
not easily made to understand what Catholics mean by medita- 
tion. And Catholics who have never been Protestants do not 
know what Protestants mean when they use that word. Among 
Catholics prayer is. generally distinguished into two kinds, oral 
and mental; but oral prayer is not always uttered according to 
a prescribed form of words. As a general rule Protestants, 
whether in public or private prayer, do not follow any set form 
of words, except when they repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Angli- 
cans, indeed, follow a ritual in public worship, and the Com- 
mon Prayer Book contains a form of prayer for family worship. 
The general rule, however, is to follow the lead of their own 
thoughts when praying. Their prayers, indeed, are not medita- 
tions. A good memory for thoughts and phrases, coupled with 
a certain degree of. pious excitement, is all that is necessary to 
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furnish a facility for vocal prayer. Nay, more than this, prayer 
may be purely mental in the sense of being inarticulate, and 
yet not constitute meditation considered as prayer. When a4 
Protestant minister is said to pray extempore, it simply means 
that he is preaching to his hearers over the divine shoulders. 
Whatever claim it may have to be called mental prayer, it is 
by no means meditation. At best, it is only fervent oratory. 
No doubt private and silent prayer among Protestants does of- 
ten reach to true prayer of mind and heart. I am not aware, 
however, that it ever takes that form of systematic study dur- 
ing a set time which is called meditation in the “ Exercises” of 
St. Ignatius, and can be taught to students in a seminary or a 
convent, or to novices in a religious order. 

When, during my course at the seminary in Chelsea, I read 
Mr. Ward's Jdeal of a Christian Church, and what the French 
rector wrote to him concerning mental prayer, I was unable to 
understand how it could be systematized and taught. I under- 
stood it better when, a little later, on my way to the Adiron- 
dacks with Bishop Wadhams, then a deacon of the Episcopalian 
sect, we had for fellow-traveller on the Champlain Canal a young 
Catholic priest recently ordained in Ireland. We questioned him 
very closely upon this subject, and, although not apparently a 
man much given to seclusion or meditation, he was able to give 
us a very satisfactory account of what he had been taught in 
regard to the nature of meditation and the means of practising 
it profitably. The substance of what he told us may be found 
thoughtfully and beautifully presented in Addis and Arnold's 
Catholic Dictionary, now a familiar book among Catholic Amer- 
icans : 

“Meditation in its narrower and technical sense may be de- 
fined as the application of the three powers of the soul to 
prayer—the memory proposing a religious or moral truth, the 
understanding considering this truth in its application to the in- 
dividual who meditates, while the will forms practical resolutions 
and desires grace to keep them.” . . . “The method given 
by St. Ignatius in his exercise is that generally recommended 
and used, at least till the person who meditates forms a method 
of his own.” 

In truth it may be said that the more thoroughly the habit 
of mental prayer is acquired the less necessity for the use of 
method. The “ points” selected for meditation become shorter; 
a single verse of Scripture, a single stanza of a familiar hymn, 
or indeed a single line or expressive word, furnishes to the soul 
VOL, LX.—7 
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all the matter needed to start with. A thousand cumulative 
thoughts cluster around it, the fruit is soon ready to be 
gathered, holy affections of 'the heart are sooner reached; holy 
purposes and resolutions grow up so spontaneously that all 
thought of method is cast away. The hour or half-hour ceases 
to be long, until meditation is abandoned for other duties with 
regret. 

I do not stop here to introduce the idea of contemplation, 
where all process of reasoning ceases and is lost in a sort of 
passive beholding, a high grade of prayer to which only a few 
Christians reach. 

The French seminary rector quoted in Ward’s /dea/ supposes 
the nature and purpose of meditation to be well understood, 
and gives us only the methods to be adopted in order to make 
it successful and fruitful. A habit of spiritual reading is neces- 
sary as the more remote preparation for it. This furnishes the 
mind with material for thought. To bow down in silence, to 
call to mind the presence of God, and to invoke the Holy 
Ghost, are the immediate steps to be taken when beginning 
this kind of prayer. St. Ignatius intensified its power and ex- 
tended its influence over souls by introducing his system of 
spiritual retreats, in which an entire month was given to soli- 
tude and meditation. This time is now often shortened to a 
week, or even three days. These meditations, moreover, were 
systematized into an admirable series, so arranged that each 
meditation should naturally lead up to another. The soul is 
made to consider by turns and progressively the object of its 
being, its destiny, its sins, the punishment due to sin, the 
remedies provided through the mercy of God, the means of 
sanctification through his grace, until at last in this sacred soli- 
tude the soul is brought forward to the highest desires for 
union with its Maker, to the strongest resolves to live for the 
glory of God alone. 

The Catholic Church is furnished with a large number of 
priests who have trained themselves by long study and careful 
experience to guide others through these spiritual exercises, as 
St. Ignatius trained his first companions in the order which he 
founded. 

Finally St. Vincent de Paul began his work of popular mis- 
sions in country parishes for the benefit of the poor, and es- 
pecially those most destitute of instruction and spiritual succor. 
This new form of domestic missionary work has now grown to 
be almost universal in the Catholic Church, carrying everywhere 
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into the bosom of her fold in a rational way, and with a deep- 
er and fuller power, a reformation of morals and a quickening 
of spiritual life which the wild emotional efforts of Wesley 
and Whitefield could not bring about. These missions, regarded 
in the light of the means and methods employed and the 
effects produced, may be considered as the natural outgrowth 
of spiritual retreats. The large audiences gathered cannot be 
brought to the same solitude and silence, but much of retire- 
ment from the world is practically involved in their constant 
attendance at the church. They cannot meditate as in more 
private retreats, but an unusual amount of reflection is involved 
in listening to so many daily sermons and instructions, and 
taking so much part in prayer. Skilful missionaries consult to- 
gether upon the order of subjects to be introduced. The con- 
fessional shows how. far the good seed sown has produced good 
results and what is still most wanting, and both the order of 
preaching and the special way of treating each sermon may be 
varied accordingly. In fine, the method of “giving missions ” 
has grown to be a peculiar science and holy art unknown out- 
side of the Catholic Church. 

All the above is introduced in this place as belonging to 
these reminiscences of a Protestant seminary at a most momen- 
tous period. We seminarians at Chelsea were all of us more or 
less interested in a great attempt to galvanize Anglicanism. 
Ward’s new book introduced us to Romanism, so called, as fur- 
nishing the best practical ideal of a true Christian Church. 
One prominent sign of its vitality lay in its wonder-working 
custom and method of giving missions. His book gave a de- 
scription of a mission furnished to him by a prominent Roman 
Catholic, with most interesting details of its purpose, plan, and 
effects. It was a new light. Mr. Ward’s book is not accessible 
to me at this moment, and perhaps it is not necessary at this 
time to introduce any extracts from it. Suffice it to say that 
for the most part the conduct of these missions is left to mis- 
sionaries reared in convents. To this circumstance is due in 
some degree the fact that many of us students, when looking 
forward to our own career in the ministry, were led to associate 
monasticism with our aspirations to a life of missionary labor. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SHOUT to the horses, a crack of the whip, and 
we are off! 

Dieppe, with its busy quays, hotels, and villas, 
is soon left behind, and before us stretches the 
unwavering line of the grand route along the cliff. 

Although so near, the Channel is lost to sight, excepting 
now .and then when an occasional valley crosses our path and 
grants a glimpse of waves dashing on the shore. For a moment 
the road abandons its direction and zigzags down to the village 
nestling under the protecting hillside, then mounts again by like 
easy degrees upon the further slope. 

Once more it seems to extend without end over the level 
country, through miles of cultivated fields where the colza has 
just been harvested. 

Already new ground has been made ready for the next 
year’s crop, and men, women, and children are engaged in 
transplanting young shoots, thrusting their wilted stalks into 
the soil with but a single touch, and leaving them apparently 
dead. Knowing that upon their survival depends the harvest 
of the following year, we anxiously ask if they do not water 
the plants. With surprise and a shadow of reproof in her 

tone one of the women replies: “C’est le bon Dieu qui les 
arrose!” 

Far away upon the horizon lie irregular bands of blue, 
which lose their atmospheric color as we draw near, and gradu- 
ally assume the proportions of groups of tall, slender beech- 
trees, sheltering beneath their lofty canopies old chateaux and 
peasants’ cottages. 

Large flocks of sheep, guarded by faithful dogs, graze upon 
the plain, while the old shepherds patiently knit their time 
away, resigned to the monotony of their lot. 

Again the grating of the brakes upon the wheels, the sway- 
ing of the carriage from side to side as we turn sharp corners, 
tell us that we have begun the descent into another valley. 
This time we stop to change horses, entering the courtyard of 
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the inn with a louder cracking of whip, and a noisier rattling 
of wheels over the rough pavement. 

Confusion reigns. Men and women, waiters and maids, run 
hither and thither gesticulating and wrangling in shrill, loud 
voices, and not until a wedding party, the cause and object of 
their excitement, emerges from the house and merrily moves 
away is quiet restored. 

We see their gala dresses swing around the corner of the 
narrow street, and later catch another glimpse as they dance 
across the meadows and ploughed fields, where the bride’s 
white satin slippers may become quite soiled and worn, thus 
insuring her great good luck in life. 

The scenery becomes more varied. Picturesque ravines break 
the monotony. We pass through hamlets where the cottages 
are protected by high banks of earth, hiding all but their 
thatched roofs. Beech-trees robbed of their lower branches 
bear their crests proudly aloft, and hold fast between their 
naked stems great heaps of rape. The empty pods are sere, 
and rustle mysteriously in the breeze. 

On the broad acres where the wheat has just been harvested 
a crowd of women, boys, and girls is assembled. They dispose 
themselves at regular intervals, and at the signal “Allez! 
glanez!” fall to work with a will, pouncing upon every spear 
of grain like a hawk upon its prey. The sparrows must look 
elsewhere for food, for scarcely a kernel is left upon the ground 
when the gleaners have done their work. But the thank-offer- 
ings placed by the peasants upon the many Calvaries along the 
roadsides make partial amends to the birds, who do not hesi- 
tate to profit by them. The offering of these bunches of grain 
is the last act of the service which takes place early in the 
season. Then the curé, preceded by a long procession of 
children, little girls decked with flowers, boys and priests, bears 
before him, beneath the tarnished dais upheld by white-robed 
acolytes, the Sacred Host, invoking the divine blessing upon 
the lands of his little flock. 

Now a wider valley spreads before us, and descending to 
the level of the water, we follow the sea wall between the 
massive portals formed by the chalky cliffs that rise on either 
side. Midway between them is the “ falaisette,” and in the nar- 





rower vale thus formed lie the chalets and the cottages of X . 

The chalets are perched about the hillside in capricious 
fashion, wherever a pretty view of sea or country offered, leav- 
ing the retired and sheltered nooks for the peasants’ homes. 
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Their thatched roofs border the road that winds its way from 
the shore back to the more inland villages. 

The hamlets are small, a few poor, dingy little cottages, 
generally overgrown with a charming confusion of ferns, moss, 
and vines, while here and there a climbing rose has braved the 
thickness of the mildewed straw, and dared to peep into a 
dormer window. Gaily-colored flowers grow about the door- 
ways, but fail to carry their sunshine inside, and the damp 
earthen floors and scanty furniture afford but meagre comfort. 

The peasants seem to have few ideas beyond those of gain- 
ing their daily portion of coarse bread, but from an artist’s 
stand-point they are admirable as we see them gathering sea- 
weed on the shore, launching a fishing-boat, casting a seine, or 
working in the fields. 

Quite above the village, on the cliff, stands a tiny group of 
cottages clustered about a chateau. Another village two or 
three kilometres away boasts its chateau too, a grand one, with 
a Renaissance portico, and—more than that—a ghost! Every 
village has its chateau; X—— alone in that respect is incom- 
plete. It has no chateau, no titled patron, and no ghost. 
But yet, though wanting these, it has an object of pride and 
reverence, the centre of converging paths worn smooth and 
hard by feet of admirers and of worshippers—the church. 

The centuries of consecration to God’s service seem to have 
left their impress upon the building itself, until it reflects some- 
thing of the divine character. 

Standing in the village below, it towers above us like a sol- 
emn warning, and we bow before the unwavering Judge of 
mankind. From the height of the cliff we look down where it 
rests confidingly in the heart of the hillside, and we know it is 
the type of the loving Friend and Brother of humanity; while the 
sweet peace borne away in the souls of those who have wor- 
shipped within its walls bears witness to the truth of the Spirit. 

Old Time has laid a loving hand upon the crumbling 
masonry, and the mildewed stone and plaster make music for 
the eye, their color blending with harmonies of form in clus- 
tered pillar and in Norman arch. The heart is softened and 
breathes forth a warmer, deeper prayer. Here come the faith- 
ful, at mid-day or at even, and, kneeling a moment in the sweet 
peace of God’s presence, lay aside their burdens and refresh 
their souls. Near by stands the “presbytére,” which in the 
peasants’ eyes must seem a grand house, for its roof is of 
slate. Not a vine conceals its uncompromising squareness, and 
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not a bit of lichen or of moss relieves the monotony of its 
newness. Here the curé leads his peaceful life, attended by a 
doting sister, whose happiness consists in serving him. What- 
ever aspirations his parish work cannot meet are satisfied by 
the flowers he loves to paint, for at heart he is an artist. 

The curé is always glad to show his work, the old bell-ringer 
tells us; and he adds, in an undertone, even more glad to part 
with it for a consideration. 

We enter the garden by the tiny gate in the high stone 
wall, thereby disturbing a flock of sedate hens and turkeys en- 
joying a siesta upon an old well-curb. Their angry cackling 
gradually subsides as we pass on between the peach and pear 
trees to the house. 

That the curé loves the flowers we know without asking, for 
a profusion of roses frames the doorway, shedding their per- 
fume throughout the little parlor. The sister patters across the 
painted brick floor in her noisy wooden sabots and disappears, 
bidding us ere she leaves be seated upon the straight-backed, 
comfortless chairs. Spotless cleanliness prevails. The pervading 
quiet is oppressive. At last the silence is broken by the en- 
trance of the curé, whose broad smile beams a welcome upon us. 

With simple pride and undisguised pleasure he brings forth 
his pictures and displays them one by one. Here some com- 
mon field flowers, there a cluster of regal roses, and again a 
study of humbler vegetable life. 

They are admirably painted, and we wonder why he has been 
content to remain thus unknown to the world in this far-away 
corner. 

We are about to ask tlie reason, but something in his 
reserved manner forbids. Then we recall the church, the 
beauty of its interior, and remember that to him is due all 
praise for saving it from the desecrating whitewash that has 
ruined many neighboring churches. 

Doubtless his ambition is satisfied by this deed accomplished. 

There is yet one picture to show. Hesitatingly, timidly, he 
uncovers it to our gaze as something almost too dear for 
vulgar eyes. With tenderest care he turns it that the light 
may fall to its best advantage. We see but a careless bunch of 
luxuriant asters. A moment passes. The expected word of 
admiration is spoken. Then the curé adds in a voice full of 
emotion, as if speaking of a dearly beloved child: “This was 
exhibited at the Salon, my ‘Queen Margarets.’ His eyes 


seem to caress the canvas as they fondly trace the outline of 
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the petals through light and shade across the whole surface; 
“this one I cannot sell.” 

We venture no questions, and, thanking him for his courtesy, 
take our leave. 

The old bell-ringer is impatiently awaiting us. He is more 
than ready to satisfy our curiosity. Yes, he has known the 
curé since boyhood, and a useless boy they thought him too, 
dreaming his time away instead of studying; but to study he 
was forced, for his father had destined him for the church. 

Into the church he accordingly went, but that step could 
not banish the dreams, quench the thirst for fame, nor keep his 
fingers from the brushes. 

Ere his college days were over the hours of recreation were 
spent in painting, and in secret he tried to work out by 
patience and experience the lessons he could not gain through 
a master’s help. 

The budding hopes of greatness began to swell in his heart— 
the heart that should have been fixed on theological problems. 
The little flaw grew apace, becoming more ominous when the 
“Queen Margarets”? hung upon the Salon walls. 

His zeal for the church began to wane, while the fire of am- 
bition burned fiercer. Often he was reproved for his lack of 
fervor, but penance failed to remedy the evil. 

A year passed. The season for exhibitions had again opened 
in Paris. Diligently, in solitude and in secrecy, had he worked 
during that twelvemonth; but he had worked fruitlessly, hoped 
madly: the jury of admission found the painting unworthy a 
place upon those famous walls. 

Deep down behind the grand stairway in the Palace of 
Industry, among heaps of rubbish and other rejected pictures, 
it was waiting, dishonored and unnoticed, until such time as its 
owner should take it away. 

The tide was stemmed. Once again his life was consecrated 
to the interests of Holy Church. 

With renewed and redoubled zeal, and truly penitent, he 
strove to atone for his fault. Among the poor and needy 
he became the ready helper and friend, entering into his work 
with an earnestness undreamed of before. 

When quite free from all duties and obligations of his little 
parish, only then would he retire to the quiet of his atelier for 
an hour among his dearly beloved brushes. Never again did he 
vie with the world’s criticism nor seek for worldly honor, but 
to those who wished them he gladly sold his paintings, that 
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their earnings might go to lessen the sufferings of the poor. 
One cherished canvas alone he could not part with—the 
“Queen Margarets.” 

Only by continuous plying of questions do we glean the 
whole story from the old man. For his part, he says, he sees 
no great beauty in the curé’s pictures; neither does he think he 
has done well in removing all the gay tinsel hangings, plaster 
ornaments, and many-colored paper flowers that enlivened the 
church; but—“chacun a son gout”—it matters little to him, 
and he can pull the old bell-rope as well, day in and day out, as 
he has done, and, please God, will do for many a year to come. 

With an abrupt adieu he leaves us at the gate, for the sun 
is setting and he must hasten to the church. 

As our faltering footsteps turn away amid the deepening 
shadows the voice of the Angelus resounds through the still 
twilight, descending upon us like a benediction. Our hearts 
respond: “ Let those who will have their chateaux and their 
glory, but to this village leave its curé and its church.” 














ALONE. 
By CHARLOTTE GRACE O’BRIEN, 


‘* Ami encore aveugle et brisant ma prison.”—V. Hugo. 


Y God! how shall I speak to Thee 
Of that which is, and is to be? 
Of that which is gone by? 
Of hopes that lived and grew and fell? 
Of love and its unnaméd spell? 
Of life that lives to die? 


ee 


NX 


Thou seest my life what it is now— 
Cut off from men, a leafless bough— 
No child, no love, no strength. 
What hope is there on which to rest? 
What love to turn to and be blest? 
Only the grave at length. P 





Only! O God! that “only” may 
Mean life and love and glorious day. 
God! what a tale is there! 
Hid in that foul, forbidding cloud 
What ecstasy of life may shroud 
Its outlines brave and fair. 


I barely hope, I stand at gaze, 

Bewildered by the unshaped maze 
Of life and death and thought. 

I know that life is sad: is death 

But the cessation of our breath? ° 
Is it all things or naught? 


Is it God’s light? or is it rest? 
Proves it our Christ, or the mad jest 
Of brute life-bearing man? 
Man who might be brute and die 
When weary of brutality, 
But now nor dares nor can. 


Silence! My heart holds hope still safe, 
Tossed though my life may be—a waif, 
Flotsam and jetsam on a shore 
All bare and wild and bruised with storm, 
Worn out it lies a worthless form, 
Haply a prison door. 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
VIRGINIA. 


By WILLIAM F. CARNE, 


f HE actual, real church cannot be disestablished. 
It was founded upon Peter, with the declaration 
of its Divine Architect, “On this Rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” But simulated churches which 
men establish they can also disestablish. “I made you,” said 
the virago Elizabeth to an Anglican bishop of her establish- 
ment, “and by G— I will unmake you.” 

The church of Virginia was a man-made church. No 
martyr’s blood had made the soil fruitful for the Master. No 
old men like Father Jogues had lifted there to heaven 
hands mutilated for Christ. No young man like René Goupil 
had pressed into the wilderness to die for the cross. 

Civil power established the Virginia church. In the March 
session of the General Assembly of 1624 its foundations were 
laid. It was enacted 

“That there shall be in every plantation where the people 
use to meete for the worship of God a house or room seques- 
tered for that purpose, and not to be for any temporal use 
whatsoever, and a place empayled in, and sequestered only for 
the buryal of the dead. 

“That there be a uniformity in our church, as neere as may 
be to the canons of England, both in substance and circum- 
stance, and that all persons yeild readie obedience unto them 
under pzine of censure.” 

Under the same enactment absence from church on any 
Sunday was to be punished by a forfeiture of a pound of 
tobacco; it was ordered that no man dispose of any of his 
tobacco before the tithes of the minister be satisfied, and that 
one man in every plantation collect the tithes out of the first 
and best tobacco and corn; that whoever should disparage a 
minister without proof should “not only pay 500 lb. waight 
of tobacco, but also aske the minister so wronged forgiveness 
publically in the congregation.” The ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Assembly was also exercised in the making of a canon 
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“that the 22d of March be yearly solemized as a holliday”; 
and the suspension of all other holydays of obligation “ betwixt 
the annuntiation of the blessed Virgin and St. Michael the 
Archangell.” 

The Assembly had before this, at its first session in 17109, 
directed that all ministers in the colony should preach and 
catechise every Sunday, and that all persons should attend 
church, and that such as bore arms should bring their pieces, 
swords, powder, and shot, but no church-making was then at- 
tempted. The Virginia church was established by the legisla- 
tion of the General Assembly of 1724. From that time until 
1776 parishes were established by act of Assembly, lands were 
provided as glebes for the residence of the ministers, churches 
were built by public assessments in tobacco notes, and vestries 
elected who supervised the parson, as well as poor. 

All this had been done by laymen, under clerical influence 
certainly, but in it the clergy, as such, took no direct part. 
Clergymen when they came over brought with them generally 
faculties or licenses from the Bishop of London, and were ap- 
pointed to parishes by lay officials. The Bishop of London had 
designed at first Rev. Mr. Temple, and afterwards -Rev. James 
Blair, to. be a sort of vicar-apostolic, who took the unepiscopal 
name of commissary. 

There were thirty-seven Anglican clergymen in Virginia, 
when in the spring of 1719 Mr. Commissary Blair attempted 
an organization by calling them in convention at Williamsburg 
on the 8th day of April of that year. The convention was at- 
tended by twenty-five clerics, and proved, indeed, a Comedy of 
Convocation ; for the first question which Commissary Blair, in 
the name of the Bishop of London, proposed to the Assembly 
was, whether any of the members present knew of any minister 
that officiated in the colony without episcopal ordination? 
Whereat twelve of the clergymen present said that in their 
opinion it was doubtful whether Commissary Blair, himself, had 
episcopal ordination or not. Eleven thought his ordination 
was valid, and one, Mr. Sclater, suspended his judgment. It 
appears that Mr. Blair had been ordained in Scotland. Rever- 
end Hugh Jones objected that Mr. Blair’s certificate, although 
signed “Jo. Edinburgen,” a Scottish bishop, certified “that 
Mr. Blair had been ordained presbyter, and that it should have 
been priest” (szc). 

The convention, however, proceeded to reply to all the 
bishop’s inquiries and to draft a letter to him. All were agreed 
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upon one paragraph, viz.: “The people in general are averse to 
the induction of the clergy—the want of which exposes us to 
the great oppression of the vestries, who act often arbitrarily, 
lessening and denying us our lawful salaries.” 

Says Campbell, writing in his History of Virginia of this 
time, “It was an age when the state of religion was low in 
England, and of those ministers sent over to Virginia not a 
few were incompetent, some openly profligate; and religion 
slumbered in the languor of moral lectures, the maxims of 
Socrates and Seneca, and the stereotyped routine of accus- 
tomed forms. Altercations between minister and people were 
not unfrequent; the parson was a favorite butt for aristocratic 
ridicule. Sometimes a pastor more exemplary than the rest 
was removed from mercenary motives or on account of a faith- 
ful discharge of his duties. More frequently the unfit were re- 
tained by popular indifference. The clergy, in effect, did not 
enjoy that permanent independency of the people which proper- 
ly belongs to a hierarchy. The vestry, a self-perpetuated body 
of twelve gentlemen, thought themselves ‘the parson’s master,’ 
and the clergy, in vain, deplored the precarious tenure of their 
livings. The commissary’s powers were few, limited, and dis- 
puted; he was but the shadow of a bishop; he could neither 
confirm nor ordain; he could not even depose a minister. Yet 
the people, jealous of prelatical tyranny, watched his feeble 
movements with a vigilant and suspicious eye.” 

So the church of Virginia continued. It was composed of 
the General Assembly and the vestries, who employed clergy- 
men that had licenses from the Bishop of London. Its visible 
head was the governor, and its invisible head a king or a 
queen beyond the sea.* 

In this condition of affairs the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
and other Dissenters who exercised their religion under the 
toleration-laws, began “ New Light” revivals that, continued 
from time to time, carried off, not only all the most emotional 
but many of the most pious, to the non-conforming churches. 
The vestries in many parishes were parsimonious in providing 


* The mandament of one of the prefects of the English curia to the chief of the Virginia 
church would hardly be considered orthodox now, even by the broadest churchman. Ben- 
jamin Franklin tells that when Mr. Commissary Blair was arguing at the English court in 
favor of an appropriation for the founding of William and Mary College, ‘‘ he represented 
that it was intended to educate young men to be ministers of the gospel, and he begged Mr. 
Attorney-General Seymour to consider that the people of Virginia had souls to be saved as 
well as the people of England. ‘Souls!’ exclaimed the imperious Seymour ; ‘d—— your 
souls! Make tobacco.’” 
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for the church services, and the ministers careless and some- 


times rude. A combination of these evils afflicted a parish in 
Prince William County, whose church was near Haymarket, not 
far from Bull Run. It is related that at that church there was 
but one book of common prayer in the chancel. The custom 
was for the minister to read the versicle, then hand the book 
over the pulpit-top to the clerk below, who would read the re- 
sponse and hand the book back to the parson; and so continue 
this exchange until the service closed, parson and clerk doing 
the work of battledores with the book, as a shuttlecock, between 
them. It happened during the “ New Light stir” that a large 
number of the people became Anabaptists. On Sunday, when 
the minister as usuabh began service, read his part, and stretch- 
ing his hand down from the pulpit suspended the book below, 
no one took it. ‘“ Whar’s the clark?” said he. “Jined the 
Baptists,” cried a voice in the scant congregation. ‘The h— 
he has,” responded the minister drawing up the book. “ Then 
I'll be parson and clark like a double-potato”; and he com- 
pleted the service according to law.* 

Amid scenes of which this incident is a striking, though for- 
tunately an unusual illustration, the church of Virginia pro- 
ceeded on towards its fall. The Dissenters supported their own 
ministers, and besides paid tithes to the clergy of the Establish- 
ment; but, as the tithe was largely in tobacco, they made a 
quiet boycott by making as little tobacco as possible; so that 
Beverly says: “’Tis observed those counties where the Pres- 
byterian meetings are produce very mean tobacco, and for that 
reason can’t get an orthodox minister to stay among them.” 

The church of Virginia lived by tobacco; and the failure of 
the crop of 1756 came very near to putting an end to the 
church. Each parson was entitled to a tithe of sixteen thous- 
and pounds of the best tobacco, which was ordinarily rated at 
2d. per pound. In 1756-8 the scarcity of tobacco raised its 
price to 6d. and even to 8d. per pound. The Assembly in 1758 
made a “readjustment,” and declared that tobacco taxes might 
be commuted in moneys at the rate of 2d. the pound. The 

* The New England Congregationalist must think twice before he smiles at the old Vir- 
giniaclergy. Lyman Beecher’s biography tells that ‘‘ just after his settlement at Litchfield, 
Conn., there was an ordination in a neighboring town. The Consociation found at the 
house of the new pastor a sideboard set out with decanters with all the liquors then in vogue, 
with water, sugar, and pipes. The reverend gentlemen took a drink all round as soon as they 
came in,” and continued drinking until the ordination, and after it was concluded. The 
sideboard, with its spillings of water and sugar and liquor, looked and smelled like the bar 


of avery active groggery. Then they smoked and were hilarious. The Consociation, if not 
drunk, was clearly fuddled. The society or church paid for the treat. 
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clergy held a riotous convention, and appealed to the king. 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, wrote denouncing the act of 1758 
as “manifestly tending to draw the people of the plantations 
from their allegiance to the king.” The king disallowed the 
act. In the year the act had been passed thousands of colonists 
had not raised one pound of tobacco; ruin stared the country 
in the face, and “the legislature was obliged to issue money 
from the public funds to keep the people from starving.” Amid 
this destitution some of the clergy sued for their tobacco, or 
its value at 8d. per pound. At Hanover Court-House Rev. Mr. 
Maury was about to get judgment for his tithes, when Patrick 
Henry, then scarcely more than a beardless boy, made his first 
speech against the parsons, carried the jury with him, and the 
jury overruled the king. William Wirt has told the story with 
classic elegance. That Hanover jury began the disestablishment 
of the Virginia church. The parson’s case was decided in 1763. 
Very soon church matters were dwarfed by the exigencies of 
the questions which grew out of the relations of the colony to 
Great Britain. The stamp act, the tax on tea, and the like, took 
all the attention of the community. The church of Virginia 
had never had a firm hold on the people, and its grasp weak- 
ened year by year, until at last the Assembly, which had in 1624 
established the church by the enactment “that there be unifor- 
mity in our church, as neere as may, to the canons of England,” 
disestablished in 1776 by the enactment “that all laws which 
render criminal the maintaining any opinions in matters of re- 
ligion, forbearing to repair to church, or the exercising of any 
mode of worship, or which prescribe punishments for the same, 
shall henceforth be of no force or validity in this commonwealth,” 
and that all Dissenters should be free of all levies for support- 
ing the church. 

Singularly enough the Assembly did not, for some years, 
seem to recognize what it had done. It evidently had in view 
the continuance of tithes to be paid by others than Dissenters 
towards maintaining some sort of church, ‘as it now is or may 
be established.’””’ The ministers and vestries in possession were 
allowed to keep their churches, glebes, books, plate, and orna- 
ments, and to tithe those who did not choose to declare them- 
selves Nonconformists; but in 1779 all laws granting salaries to 
ministers or authorizing the vestries to levy tithes were repealed. 
This cleared away every vestige of the state-church, but left the 
ministry and vestries in possession of the glebes, etc., which had 
belonged to the church of Virginia. These gentlemen were 
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still in possession of this public property when in 1784 they, 
clergy and vestrymen, on their own petition, were made cor- 
porations, each under the title of “the ministry and vestry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the parish of ——.” At the 
same time all acts as to fasts, festivals, catechisms, etc., were 
repealed. It had been expected that the Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, etc., would also become incorporated in the same way, 
and take the power from the state to tithe their own members. 
A bill had been carried to its second reading in the Assembly 
of .1784 which provided for “the establishing of a provision 
for teachers of the Christian religion.” A tax was to be laid 
on all persons subject to tax, and the money raised was to be 
appropriated by the vestries, elders, or directors of each reli- 
gious society, for a provision for a minister or teacher of the 
Gospel of their denomination; or the erection of church build- 
ings. Quakers and Mennonites were also provided for. 

While this plan was under consideration Washington wrote 
to George Mason as follows: “Although no man’s sentiments 
are more opposed to restraint upon religious principles than 
mine are, yet I must confess that I am not among the number 
of those who are so much alarmed at the thought of making 
people pay for the support of that which they profess if of the 
denomination of Christians, or declare themselves Jews, Ma- 
hometans, or otherwise, and thereby obtain proper relief. As 
it is, I wish the bill had never been introduced, and could die 
an easy death.” 

And it did die an easy death, still-born. The Presbyterians 
and Baptists had no thought of allowing the Episcopalians to 
succeed the state church and retain the precedence, property, 
and position that the old law had created for the Established 
Church. They bided their time and attacked the right of the 
new Protestant Episcopal Church to own the glebe lands, which 
had been bought by taxes levied on the whole community. 

Meanwhile those Catholic principles of public law, which 
Calvert had exemplified in Maryland, came to possess the pub- 
lic mind, and Thomas Jefferson gave them, in the “Act for Es- 
tablishing Religious Freedom,” their first authoritative utterance 
in Virginia. They were not new. They are as old as free will. 
Fénelon had laid them down years before as guides for the 
reign of Bonnie Prince Charlie when “the king should come to 
his own” in England. The similarity of the utterances of the 
Archbishop of Cambray and of the Governor of Virginia is so 
remarkable that I give them in parallel columns: 

VOL. LX.—8 
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FENELON, 1745. 


“ No human power can reach 
the impenetrable recess of the 
free will of the heart. Violence 
can never persuade; it serves 
only to make hypocrites. 
Grant civil liberty to all, not 
in approving everything as in- 
different, but in tolerating with 
patience whatever God toler- 
ates, and endeavoring to con- 
vert men with mild persuasion ;” 
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JEFFERSON, 1785. 


‘‘ Whereas Almighty God hath 
created the mind free; that all 
attempts to influence it by tem- 
poral punishments or burdens, 
or by civil incapacitations, tend 
only to beget habits of hypoc- 
risy, and are a departure from 
the plan of the Holy Author 
of our religion, who, being Lord 
of both body and mind, yet 
chose not to propagate it by 





coercions on either, as was in 
his almighty power to do;” 
therefore, etc. 


therefore, etc. 


The established church of Virginia was dead. Administra- 
tion on its effects alone remained. The new Protestant Episco- 
pal Church corporation claimed to be its heir. Born of a free 
father and a slave mother, it seemed willing to accept the max- 
im of the slave code, “ The child takes the mother’s condition,” 
and most of the effects of its mother became its inheritance. 
The Baptists did not want her baptismal fonts, the Quakers had 
no use for her surplices, nor the Presbyterians for her books 
of common’ prayer; so these were left with the Episcopal cor- 
poration without controversy. The Dissenters were attached to 
their own meeting-houses, consecrated by persecution. Besides, 
the churches of the Establishment were, in most cases, in a ruin- 
ous condition, and often not worth the cost of repair. So Dis- 
sent made no claim to the churches, but the Dissenters were 
not willing that the Episcopal corporation should take the glebes. 
They demanded that land bought with public money should be 
held for the use of the public. For twenty years this claim 
was denied by the civil government. Catholics took no part in 
these contests. A few families at Alexandria, Norfolk, and else- 


where were all who held, in the rising commonwealth, to Peter's 
faith. The contest over the glebes continued at every session 
of the General Assembly during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century. 

“The crisis,” writes Rev. Dr. Hawks, endorsed by Bishop 
Meade, “came at last, and on the 12th of January, 1802, the leg- 
islature passed the law by virtue of which the glebes of Vir- 
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ginia were ordered to be sold for the benefit of the public. 
The warfare begun by the Baptists seven-and-twenty years be- 
fore was now finished. The church was in ruins and the tri- 
umph of her enemies was complete.” 

Yes, the king’s church was in ruins. Had, indeed, the gates 
of hell prevailed against the church? Notso. The choirs of the 
little Catholic congregations which had sprung up at Alexandria 
and at Norfolk were already chanting at Vespers: ‘Dominus a 
dextris tuis eoeege: in die ire suz ehey Judicabit in nationi- 
bus, implebit ruinas.’ 





THE BIRTH OF FRIENDSHIP. 
By JAMES BUCKHAM. 


S when the soft-reminding touch of morn 
Lights on the lids of rosy boyhood, sealed 
By sweet and dreamless slumber all night long ; 
He stirs at last, and lifts his happy arms 
To clasp the sun, and sky, and air, and all 
Restored delights in passionate embrace : 





As when a mountain-climber, all aglow 

With hot midsummer thirst, seeks out a spring, 
And plunging lips and forehead in the cold, 
Unstinted crystal, drinks, till hands relax 

That grip the mossy rock, and all his veins 
Are soft and cool with the unfevered blood: 


As when before some biting icy blast 

A poor wayfarer, tost on trackless mere, 
Benumbed, despairing, sees a sudden light 
Flash o'er the waste, and hears the low of kine, 
And warms for joy of cozy ingle nigh ;— 


Such, unto me, the rapture long reserved 
Of heart’s communion with a noble friend! 
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CATHOLIC CHARITIES UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 
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*& HATEVER the motives which have really ani- 
k mated the gentlemen who lately led the assault 
upon the system of Catholic charities in New 
York, all who are interested in those noble insti- 
tutions have’ much reason for thankfulness for 
their action. The spirit of Persecution often proves to be a 
blessing in disguise. In this particular case it has been con- 
jured up only to slink back into its dark abode abashed and 
humiliated before the shining wand of the spirit of Truth. 

The plague of our free government is the ever upspringing 
crop of doctrinaires who think they can make a good system: 
still better. The theorists who would hand us over bodily and 
mentally to the care of the state are not less an evil than the 
individualists who want the whole field of human action, un- 
trammelled by any governmental check whatever, for their en- 
ergies of acquisition. To what class belong the sticklers for 
rigid principle who have been moving in this matter of chari- 
ties, it is not necessary to inquire. Their motives may be un- 
selfish ; the rigid spirit of Brutus, ready to sacrifice even their 
own flesh and blood on the altar of strict constitutional justice, 
may have animated them. But the fact that the lictor’s axe 
must fall heaviest on the homes which Catholic charity has pro- 
vided for the outcast and the unfortunate, remains to testify 
trumpet-tongued against them. Seemingly their intention was 
that of the anarchist—anxious only to destroy, caring nothing 
what was to take the place of that which had been cast down. 

The practical strain in the American character runs through 
it like a coal-bed in a mass of.rock. It was inevitable that the 
pick of the explorer should strike this vein when he had got 
deep enough. The American Constitution is nothing if not prac” 
tical, for it is the reflex of the American mind. And when the 
representatives of the leading State were asked to give a bias 
to the Constitution by cutting off the support heretofore given 
to those homes wherein the ministering angels of Catholic charity 
tend, it was the practical view which at once presented itself 
to the minds of those charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending changes. They gave no decision until they had satis- 
fied themselves of the soundness of their advice. They went 
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and saw for themselves; they looked closely into the working 
of the obnoxious charities; they studied the tables of receipts 
and expenditure, and compared them with those of institutions 
maintained by the State alone. Many of them went, like the 
prophet Balaam, briefed, as it were, to curse, but compelled by 
the power of conscience and truth to bless instead. In all the 
history of enterprises whose currents were turned awry by the 
logic of events, there is nothing, to compare with the outcome 
of this investigation. The turning of the tables is, in fact, dra- 
matic in its completeness. 

The crisis was grave. Men eminent in standing had been 
got to sanction the movement against the charities by a strain- 
ing of arguments. A supersensitive regard for the principle of 
impartiality and non-favoritism had been led into the mistake of 
looking at dereliction of duty and the cruelty of abandonment 
as the only solution of a painful difficulty. A religious test was: 
sought to be enforced as a condition of State aid, where the 
Constitution is distinct in the disavowal of religious discrimina- 
tion. It was sought to make the Charities Commission of New 
York an inquisitorial tribunal with formidable punitive powers. 
And this startling innovation was to be effected under the pre- 
, text of respect for the sacredness of the principle of neutrality. 
Blindfold Justice was asked to fling her sword into her own 
scales, like the Gaul of old, while successful Bigotry croaked out 
“Ve victis!” 

All that eloquence and earnestness could do to make the 
worse appear the better reason was done. No one can deny 
that the case for injustice was well presented. If specious ar- 
gument and spurious constitutionalism could have won the 
cause, the fires of the Catholic charities might soon burn low. 
The Rev. Mr. King earned his fee by his zeal and address in 
sophistry. If white could be argued into black, he and the 
other gentlemen who appeared for black would have turned 
alabaster into ebony. But the eloquence was not all on that 
side. The case made for the charities by Messrs. Coudert and 
Bliss was impregnable in its logic. As a citizen of the Repub- 
lic not brought up in, but won over by, the Catholic faith, Mr. 
Bliss took his stand upon the constitutional right of those who 
by misfortune were rendered dependent on charitable aid to be 
protected from the application of any religious test as a condi- 
tion precedent to the gaining of relief. 

There was very little of Solomon’s experimental method 
about the judgment of the committee. Nothing was taken on 
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hearsay; circumstantial evidence was by no means necessary. 
Its members had eyes to see, and ears to hear, and tongues to 
question withal; and they determined to use them. A delega- 
tion started out to investigate the whole system of Catholic 
charities, in their actual every-day operation. Some of them 
started out prejudiced against the charities, but all started out 
with the honest determination to give fair play and acknowledge 
the truth, whatever it was. The exhaustive nature of the in- 
quiry and the painstaking and conscientious manner in which 
it was conducted showed that, in electing Mr. Edward Lauter- 
bach as the chairman of the delegation, the committee made 
sure of the best service at its command. The report which ap- 
pears over his signature is a businesslike document. Its findings 
are of a remarkable character. After recapitulating briefly the 
heads of indictment, the report goes on to point out that 


“No demand of the character referred to, for a change in 
the methods which have prevailed in regard to the poor and 
needy, seems to have come from any of the great host of men 
and women in this State whose devotion to charitable work and 
whose familiarity with all the details have been the greatest.” 


Having recited the holding of the inquiry the report goes on 
to say: 

“As a result of these investigations, the committee is of the 
opinion that the public has received adequate return for all 
moneys paid to private charitable institutions; that the expen- 
ditures made have been, in most instances, far less than if the 
institutions had been conducted by the public; that the religious 
training which is insured for the young by the methods now 
pursued is of incalculable benefit; that the care of those in private 
institutions ts better, in most instances, than that received in those un- 
der control of public local officers, and 1s, at least, as good and fully 
on a par with the institutions, fewer in number, directly under the 
control of the State itself;* that the public moneys expended 
under the prevailing methods are supplemented by the expen- 
diture of enormous sums from private sources; that to a large 
extent the buildings and accessories of these organizations have 
been supplied at private cost, and that the method, upon the 
whole, is certainly the most economical that can be devised, 
and will be still more economical when some comparatively 
trifling abuses, such as the too long retention of inmates or 
laxity in their admission, shall have been remedied. 


* This passage is not italicized in the original.—Ep. 
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“If the amendments proposed by the earnest people who sub- 
mitted them were carried out to their legitimate conclusion, and 
if the partial support from public sources to orphan asylums, 
foundling asylums, and kindred institutions which are neces- 
sarily under denominational control, were withdrawn, it is to be 
feared the State itself, or its civil divisions, would be called- up- 
on, at infinitely greater cost, to endeavor to perform a service 
which it could never adequately render, and which would tend 
to deprive the orphan, the foundling, the sick, and other unfor- 
tunate dependents upon charity of the advantages afforded 
through the aid of thousands of volunteers, many of whom now 
devote their lives, without compensation, to co-operation with 
the State in this, its noblest work, inspired thereto by praise-_ 
worthy religious impufses, and which bring to these institutions, 
not the perfunctory service which would be rendered by paid 
public officials, many of them qualified only by political service, 
but a sincere devotion of officers, directors, managers, and 
subordinates engaged in their work as a labor of love and 
not for emolument.” 
















































Total disseverance between the State and all sectarian institu- 
tions sound well, but have those who raised the cry looked into 
the possibility of maintaining the change in every contingency ? 
What have they suggested as a substitute for the obnoxious in- 
stitutions in case of widespread calamity and public danger? 
Nothing. On this point the report goes on: 





“Probably the noblest sectarian charities in the world are 
hospitals in the city of New York. They are supported entirely 
by private sectarian contributions and endowments, but they 
extend their benefits without regard to race, creed, color, or 
religion. In former years they occasionally required and re- 
ceived local assistance, which, however, at present they do not 
require or receive, but the occasion might arise, at any moment, 
calling for the use of these hospitals by the city for public pur- 
poses, and the establishment of contractual relations between 
the city and some one or more of these institutions. If the i 
prohibitory amendments were adopted such arrangements would | 
become impossible, and the city would be deprived of what 
might be an indispensable facility in its charitable work. i 

“The proponents of the amendments against which your | 
committee reports in substance, point to the constitutions of 
other States as establishing precedents in their favor. But the 
situation of the Empire State, and especially the Empire City, 
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is unique. They are called upon to render charitable work not 
only for those born within the boundaries of the State, but for 
hundreds of thousands coming to us from every nation, from 
every clime, and from every other State. Should the ability to 
continue the methods heretofore employed be terminated, it 
would be impossible for us to cope with these burdens. 

“ These conclusions have been arrived at by your committee 
not hurriedly, but only after the most patient examination of 
the whole subject, both generally and in its details; an examina- 
tion which, while it served in the case of some few of the mem- 
bers of the committee to strengthen existing impressions, in the 
case of the majority of the committee cause the adoption of 
these opinions despite contrary views which had been entertained 
before investigation.” (Official Document No. 59.) 

Besides the public institutions of the State and city, a num- 
ber of orphan asylums are supported by local funds, and to 
these, as well as to private families of different denominations, 
the local authorities send a large number of helpless children, 
to be maintained and educated in their own faith out of the 
local funds. Were the proposed amendment on sectarian chari- 
ties adopted, it would be unlawful for the local authorities to 
continue this salutary practice. The orphans sent to these in- 
stitutions thereafter would then be somewhat in the position 
of prisoners—held in places of confinement, in which, while they 
would be fed and clothed, they would be deprived of all chance 
of religious training; in other words, compulsorily brought up 
as pagans. Would this be in accord with the spirit of Ameri- 
can liberty and the American Constitution ? 

Liberal-minded people of all shades of belief will be gratified 
by the finding of the Committee on Charities; had the Commit- 
tee on Education only taken similar pains to inform themselves 
on the subject of their inquiry they could hardly, supposing them 
all to be equally conscientious and fair-minded as the Committee 
on Charities, have arrived at the recommendation which stands 
in their name. They propose to cut off from State aid all 
schools connected with denominational institutions; thus placing 
the Constitutional Convention in a self-stultificatory position. 
If the recommendations of the convention be scheduled and 
codified before presentation to the public, this anomaly must 
stand out strikingly. No constitutional body can afford to make 
itself ridiculous by trying to pull in opposite directions like the 
teams in a tug of war. They must pull all together, or not pull 
at all. 














THE GOBHAN SAER. 


THE GOBHAN ‘SAER. 
By REV. GEORGE MCDERMOT, 


[IN Irish legendary lore this personage has the place, to some extent, that 
Mercury holds in the oldest Hellenic myths. But the Gobhan is a Prometheus 
as well as a Mercury. Even to this day structures of extreme antiquity are 
ascribed by the Irish peasants to the Gobhan Saer. In these verses I make hin 
one of the Tuatha de Danaans, the most illustrious and civilized of the Irish 
races, and who, the old chroniclers tell us, possessed almost unlimited magical 
powers. By means of their incantations they sent a storm on the Milesian fleet 
as it approached the Isle of Destiny, but some more potent spirit guarded the 
fortunes of those whose descendants were to bear a part so wonderful and touch- 
ing in the history of European civilization. The Danaans next wrapped the 
island in Egyptian darkness, and it took “our great forefathers,” as Moore calls 
them in the most exquisite of the melodies, three days to find the shore. In the 
battle that followed the Danaans moved all the elements to fight for them, but 
nothing, of course, could resist the valor and fortune of their enemies. In their 
despair the kings and magi changed themselves into fairies, in which shape they 
have had the satisfaction of employing a capricious, but not always an unami- 
able, hostility to their conquerors for the last four thousand years. I suppose it 
was only the common people that were slaughtered or enslaved. | 


INDUCTION. 


I saw the greatest Danaan king, and last, 

"Mid rocks that travail’d nature bore in pain: 
He stood a phantom from the ages past, 

With eye and hand uplifted o’er the main 
That far below its angry surges cast, 

And claimed as his that desolation’s reign. 
It must have been a dream, that solitude 
And phantom standing ’mid the rocks so rude. 


But clear as light I saw the witness-scars 
Which knowledge writes on faces of the wise ; 

And clear against the moon the mountain-bars, 
And clear the lustre of his musing eyes ; 

As though he knew all things beneath the stars 
And changes endless of the circling skies. 

I knew him then; and now I'll tell his tale, 

An echo from old time—a sigh, a wail. 


LEGEND OF THE LAST DANAAN. 


In Erin once there lived a wizard old 
Into whose heart, ‘twas said, the gods had sent 
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Profoundest wisdom ; so he could behold 
All thoughts, all times, as through a curtain rent. 
His beard like a white torrent downward roll’d; 
His form, as one bends o’er a lyre, was bent 
By age, and shaken, as by wind or flame, 
With purposes like waves that on him came. 


Each glen and hill is of his life a page; 
Unknown his race, though in the city long 
He’d lived—a seer from a forgotten age— 
Amid the wrecks strewn by the seasons strong 
In their triumphant course—an archimage, 
Who wonders wrought undreamt in poet’s song. 
He rais’d the city-walls and towers on high ; 
He laid the bridge where the swift waters fly. 
He led the blanching torrent from the height 
A captive serving at the city’s heart; 
He fix’d the rod that draws the lightning’s flight, 
Else winged with ruin, from the cloud apart ; 
The pillar tow’r he built, to watch at night* 
The firmament above him like a chart ; 
And read the destinies of kingly men, 
In trancéd stars that circled o’er him then. 


He was from forth the mighty Danaan kings, 
Those magians deep whose spells had pow’r on all 
On land and sea, and on the inmost things 
Which the great mother hides within her pall: 
And hence they sent the wind upon its wings 
To sink th’ invaders and their galleys tall. 
But all in vain. Next raising up a cloud, 
They covered all the land as with a shroud. 


In vain; for the invaders gain’d the shore. 
Next on them fell fierce arrow-flights of rain; 
The thunder mingled with the ocean’s roar, 
And lightning, earth-created, flash’d amain. 
But the Milesians, fortunate still, bore 
All down, and piled up pyramids of slain. 
Yet on the Danaan Kings they had no pow’r, 
For these to fairies changed in that sad hour: 


* One of the theories about the round towers is that they were sun-dials (gnomons) and 
astronomical observatories. It is quite needless to say that this theory has been completely 


refuted by Dr. Petrie. 




















THE GOBHAN SAER. 


Save him who stands in the eclipse of time— 
Half light, half shadow—called the Gobhan Saer. 
And forty centuries have struck their chime 
Since his strong spirit cast its spell in Eire, 
And made her rise, amid the lands, sublime, 
With glory’s radiant crown upon her hair; 
For, led by love’s transforming alchemy, 
He taught his foes the arts that keep men free. 


By knowledge all a nation’s power is bought, 
While ignorance precedes it to its doom; 

Thus why he show’d the arts his fathers brought 
From Tyre*—the dyes, the cunning of the loom; 

And how the secret of the arch he’d caught + 
From the bow radiant o’er the morning’s gloom ; 

How on a frame of wood he stretched the strings 

That ravish when the summer sea-wind sings. 


And kindness is a greater king than fate, 
And stronger love than the all-conquering bier ; 
Still on good deeds the deathless ages wait, 
So thus lives still the memory of the seer 
In whom was love a greater power than hate. 
And when night drives the chariot of the year 
His deeds by peasant firesides still are told, 
As once in halls in Erin’s age of gold. 


And sometimes when the earth is in a swoon, 
When stars wink in the spaces of the sky, 
And hangs like a white lamp the midnight moon, 
Making men dream that something weird is nigh: 
From haunted rath a wild, melodious tune 
Comes sobbing, throbbing, like a banshee’s cry. 
Then all may know the Gobhan Saer’s at hand, 
Lamenting o’er the well-belovéd land. 


* The Danaans were supposed by some to be Pheenicians, but they were men of “ fair 
hair and large size” according to others. They were, perhaps, Celts of another period. 

+ Strangely enough, the arch seems to have been used in Ireland before it was known 
anywhere else in north-western Europe. The arched stone fort is of very great antiquity— 
certainly long before the Danish invasions, which only began in the eighth century. Those 
who ignorantly attributed such works to the Danes, did so from confounding the Danaans 
with those barbarians. No antiquarian now makes such a mistake. The Danes were, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Laeing, greatly superior to their Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic conquer- 
ors in knowledge of the arts of life in the Viking times. But Laeing seems to go too far on 
account of his contempt for the swinish propensities of the English and Germans. But Eng- 
land undoubtedly owes an inestimable debt to her Norman-French conquerors. In connec- 
tion with this it is right to add that the Normans in Ireland always called themselves Norman- 
Irish, never Anglo-Irish, and that in England, before the reign of Edward I., the Normans 
never called themselves Anglo-Normans, but Frenchmen or Normans simply. 
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‘we Asa writer of short tales Miss Lelia Hardin Bugg 
yy has hitherto been known to the public; she now 
” challenges its verdict in a different 7é/e. The more 

ambitious attempt is in reality the easier of the 

two; for every one who has trod the weary road 
of literature knows that the real art of the novelist is shown in 
the quality of the work which is concentrated because circum- 
scribed. The writer who can produce one of those literary 
cameos which catch the interest and sway the imagination 
despite of itself performs a feat, and the ability to do so ought 
to be equal to the task of writing a more leisurely and beaten- 
out story of equal brilliancy. Miss Bugg has an excellent outfit 
for the literary road. She possesses the two useful qualities of 
wit and sympathy; power of observation and ability to convey 
her analysis clearly she also reckons as part of her kit. Yet 
many will prefer to read her, we venture to say, in her briefer 
efforts than in the novel Orchids,* which she has just published. 

For purposes of general classification, novels may be roughly 
divided into two kinds—those which aim at presenting an 
artistic picture of life, and those which give us its tragedy or its 
comedy just as it occurs, without any harmonious “ equities,” 
to use a legal metaphor. There are many gradations and 
subdivisions in these two orders, of course; but every novel 
dealing with mundane life comes under either heading. Orchids 
belongs to the former class, and its shortcomings are in the 
“equities” of the story, its excellences in the detailed treatment. 

The central figure in the tale is a woman. The conception 
is well worked out; in the flesh and in the spirit the model of 
womanhood is faithfully copied, with those weaknesses of 
worldliness and those elevations of heroism of which some are 
capable. A character to whom such loftiness as she is made to 


show was possible should not be unequally matched. It is cer- . 


tainly as true as anything we know that this is one of the para- 


* Orchids. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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doxes of life. Women of such a type are frequently met with, 
bestowing the priceless treasures of an unselfish love and sacri- 
ficing everything in life upon and for very worthless objects. 
But the dramatist will not select such ridi¢tulous and inexplica- 
ble opposites for dramatic purposes. The personality to engage 
a woman’s soul to the point of renunciation of everything for 
his sake must have some transcendent qualities of mind if not 
of person—a man of noble parts or magnificent ambitions. 
There is no adequate reason visible in this novel why Margaret 
Clayton, the American heiress, should have fallen in love with 
the English nobleman, Lord Parkhurst. There is, on the con- 
trary, the strongest. reason why she should, if she were a high- 
minded woman, scorn him, since his original motives in seeking 
her affections were mercenary and his real love for her only 
incidental. The lord’s pecuniary embarrassments prevent him 
from marrying, save for the purpose of preserving the fam- 
ily acres, and when Margaret Clayton gives up her fortune 
to save her dead father’s memory from disgrace, he takes 
leave of Margaret, instead of having the manliness to re- 
nounce the acres which were now in reality the Jews’, and 
saying “ Love against the world; I shall go and work for our 
living.” That Margaret should seek consolation in a convent is 
not too preposterous a consummation, considering that she 
figures as a Catholic; but it is not the climax of the modern 
American love-story of real life. But Margaret Clayton is not of 
the jin de siccle type of American girl by any means. 

The chord of the romance is the tragic lesson of the inevit- 
ableness of the Nemesis of evil deeds. It is the fraud by which 
Margaret Clayton’s father became rich which’ bears the train 
of consequences that involves her heart's ruin, besides inflicting 
direful miseries upon others. This is sure ground, and much 
can be made of it by any writer of ordinary skill. The author 
of Orchids has not transcended the limits of every-day experi- 
ence in her application of the time-worn principle. The only 
thing novel is the voluntary sacrifice by the heroine of all her 
money in satisfaction of a very nice scruple of conscience. It 
is only when she has dome this, and in consequence been dis- 
carded by her lover, that she becomes religious. Up to this 
point she shines as a society butterfly merely. In the case of 
a young lady who had not been trained in a Catholic convent, 
this might not be startling; but as Margaret Clayton is pic- 
tured as having had that advantage, her worldliness is incon- 
sistent and unnatural. 
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It is ill-judged of Miss Bugg, in fine, to anticipate the 
criticism of her work which her publishers specially invite and 
at which she becomes sarcastic. It is the duty of the press to 
criticise books proffered to the public, and it is good for an 
author to know what the critics think. The public who read 
are, after all, the tribunal of public resort, and they will judge 
between the critic and the author. This fact, any reflecting 
author ought to know, is a wholesome deterrent upon malevo- 
lent criticism. And, furthermore, were it not for the criticism 
which a work receives, favorable or otherwise, it would have 
very little chance of ever reaching the tribunal of public appeal, 
to any remunerative extent. 

In a recent magazine article Mr. J. A. Froude announces the 
discovery that it is only great people who make any impression 
on history, and the mass of men and women who lead common- 
place lives pass away and: nobody minds. Perhaps a more use- 
ful function for such writers as he would be to correct this ten- 
dency of an unjust eclecticism, by searching out the work of 
the commonplace people and leaving the Alexanders and the 
Hannibals rest content with the glory they already enjoy. The 
world is beginning to read history upon a new scheme. It has 
discovered that commonplace people have had quite as much 
to do with the making of history as the heroes whom Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Carlyle worshipped, only somehow nobody 
ever thought it worth while to chronicle their doings. The cur- 
rents of the ocean are never seen; it is only the vast billows 
which splash against heaven that excite our awe and admiration. 

From time to time Mr. Froude has written a good deal 
about Ireland, yet it never struck him to write about the com- 
monplace priests and obscure friars who furtively lived there 
during the long winter of the penal days. And yet he might 
with advantage to his own chances of post-mortem fame have 
done so, for these commonplace persons influenced the fortunes 
of the country and the course of British affairs there not a 
whit less forcibly than the sword of Cromwell or the policy of 
Pitt. There are other hands, fortunately, quite as capable of 
performing the work, willing and eager to rescue from oblivion 
the memory of the heroic men who fed the flame of religion 
and patriotism in those abysmal days. The Rev. Edmund 
Hogan, S.J., has begun the work,* and, since it is too vast a 


* Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
Fellow of the Royal University of ‘Ireland, Royal Irish Academy, Todd Professor of the 
Celtic Languages. 
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one by far for any one pen, it may be hoped that others may 
be found in time to imitate so worthy an example. 

It is chiefly with members of the Jesuit Order who minis- 
tered in Ireland. during the Elizabethan period that this first of 
a series of books deals. In time, no doubt, the learned author 
will take up the story of other priests, and distinguished lay- 
men, too, perhaps, who co-operated with them in the mainte- 
nance of the old religion in Ireland. He has had,the advan- 
tage of studying the personal correspondence of the subjects of 
his memoirs, arid the value of these documents as authentic his- 
torical material will be readily recognized. In truth the letters 
quoted throw a wonderfully vivid light on the political and so- 
cial condition of Ireland in Elizabeth's time, such as cannot 
easily be found in any other sources. It is a singular circum- 
stance that whilst the Catholic clergy were being hunted to death 
by the government, they were in many places actively engaged in 
the good work of restoring public order and converting many men 
driven to outlawry by the measures of the government into the 
ways of honesty and moral living. The picture of active persecu- 
tion of the Catholic population at the same time gives a vivid 


idea of the ordeal through which the country passed, and the . 


indomitable spirit in which the priests and their flocks faced 
the bitter situation. It is a stirring record, and one without 
any parallel since the days of the Roman Empire. 

There are sixteen sketches embraced in this volume, fifteen of 
the subjects of which were members of the Society of Jesus— 
namely: Fathers David Woulfe, Edmund O'Donnell, Robert Roch- 
fort, Charles Lea, Edmund Tanner, Richard Fleming, John How- 
ling, Thomas White, Nicholas Comerford, Walter Talbot, Flor- 
ence O'’More, Thomas Filde, Richard de la Field, Henry Fitzsi- 
mon, James Archer, William Bathe, and Christopher Holly- 
wood; also Brother Dominick Collins of the same order. The 
latter was one of those who were in the Castle of Dunboy 
when’ it was seized by Carew; he fell into the hands of the 
English, and was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

There is no work we are aware of which gives so startling 
a picture of the horrors of the Elizabethan period in Ireland 
as the letters contained in these biographical sketches. The 
perils of privation, of imprisonment, and torture which the Irish 
priests faced, too often to succumb to, recall the Church of 
the Catacombs. 

The perfidy of the foe who lay in wait for them was not 
the least conspicuous of his savage characteristics. It was quite 
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habitual to invite the Irish chieftains to friendly conferences. 


and banquets, on the pretext of amity, and whilst they were 
feasting to cause them and their retainers to be massacred. At 
one time it was announced that any priests disposed to leave 
the country would be provided with ships to sail away to what- 
ever place they wished to go. Forty Cistercians and two Do- 
minicans thought to avail of this favor to get over to France, 
and they were taken ox board a man-of-war. When out at sea 
they were all thrown overboard. The captain and crew were 
imprisoned for a while for the crime, but were shortly after- 
wards rewarded; and for a similar act of atrocity committed 
in 1644 an English captain received the thanks of Parliament. 

It is not alone upon the troubled affairs of Ireland that these 
absorbing records throw light. Some of the priests mentioned 
were engaged in military chaplain duty with armies of the 
Catholic powers, and they give descriptions and details of many 
events, in the course of their correspondence, which have no 
small historic value. A thrilling sketch of the battle of Prague, 
for instance, is found in the letters of Father Henry Fitzsi- 
mon, and it is accompanied by a graphic sketch of the distin- 
guished soldier the Duke of Bucquoi, who commanded the 
Catholic forces in the campaign in Bohemia in 1620, 

The learned author and compiler of these memoirs has laid 
the justice-loving portion of the world under a deep obligation 
in rescuing the memory of those sublimely heroic men from 
the haze of ignorance regarding them which the studied neglect 
of prejudiced historians had flung over the theme. It is not alone 
the style in which the work is done, but its thoroughness, so 
far as materials were accessible anywhere, that renders it an in- 
valuable addition to a Catholic library. 

A very serviceable book for photographers is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson.* The publisher is a recognized authority on 
everything connected with the art, and the diagrams and expla- 
nations with which his dictionary abounds leave no point- in all 
its range, down to the very latest discovery, untouched. 

A great enterprise carried to a successful completion finds a 
fitting record in the Fixal Report on the Catholic Educational Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition.t Now that the 
great Exposition is a thing of the past and a memory merely, 
it is consoling to know that we have at hand for practical pur- 


* Wilson's Cyclopedic Photography. New York: Edward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway. 
+ Final Report on the Catholic Educational Exhibit, World's Columbian Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1893. Chicago: Rokker-O’Donneil Printing Company. 
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poses the substantial record of the work done by our great edu- 
cational establishments and the triumphs won by their apt pu- 
pils. The report which finally closes this important chapter in 
education is a comprehensive document. It deals with details 
no less than principles, and carefully classifies and categorizes 
the work done by every diocese. It gives a minute and con- 
secutive history of the movement, from its inception to its 
close; and the impression which a study of it leaves on the 
mind of the reader is that of wonder at the conscientious man- 
ner in which all the details are carried out. 

The report is addressed by Rev. Brother Maurelian, F.S.C., 
the secretary and manager of the exhibit, to the Right Rev. J. 
L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, and it opens with an introduc- 
tion by the bishop, acknowledging the document and containing 
at the same time a remarkable tribute to its value and impor- 
tance. We know that Brother Maurelian modestly disclaims the 
credit to which he is entitled for his herculean labor in con- 
nection with the exhibit. The Bishop of Peoria, who has borne 
the chief burden of the direction of the work, knows how much 
of its success was really owing to the painstaking zeal of the 
secretary and manager, and he bears frank testimony to what 
he and many others have recognized. The Holy Father, under 
whose cheering auspices the exhibition was begun, has had pho- 
tographs of the whole presented to him and a statement of the 
work, and has been pleased to express his high approval of it 
all. Bishop Spalding dwells on the excellent effect which the 
bringing together of the work of so many schools must have 
upon the teachers, in the comparison of methods and the en- 
couragement to exertion which the sense of fellowship and as- 
sociation must have upon many teachers working in remote and 
secluded places. The moral effect which the magnitude and 
beauty of the great display has had upon the public mind, ac- 
customed to look upon the Catholic education as something 
superficial, shallow, and unpractical, must have been great. 
Some notion of it may be gleaned from the many opinions of 
the press and special reports of various institutions quoted in 
the Final Report. 

A balance-sheet is appended to the report. This shows that 
close on forty thousand dollars were subscribed for the purposes 
of the exhibit, and of this only two hundred and ninety two 
dollars remained unexpended at the close. Only about one-third 
of the United States’ dioceses sent exhibits, but liberal subscrip- 
VOL, LX.—9 
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tions were forwarded from the bishops of the unrepresented dio- 
ceses in furtherance of the work. 

Large photographic views of the exhibit, in every part, have 
been prepared; and these, we are glad to learn, are to be pub- 
lished in instalments, together with descriptive letter-press. We 
have no doubt they will be widely welcomed and carefully treas- 
ured by all the schools which have borne a part in this great 
Catholic enterprise. 

Absolute atheism and infidelity is not the really formidable 
obstacle to the spread of God’s light and truth. The greatest 
stumbling-block is the inert mass of semi-doubt and semi-belief. 
Those who accept so much of divine revelation as suits, and 
reject what they do not agree with, form the majority of the 
stubborn enemies of God. Under whatever name or form it is 
disguised, this rationalism is the deadly weed, omnipresent and 
ubiquitous, whose trailing roots threaten death to the fair har- 
vest of faith. The rationalism which admits much of the truth 
of the Gospel and yet denies the divinity of the fous et origo 
of the Gospel, Jesus of Nazareth, is the most crass and perverse 
of all. This divinity which they impugn is the corner-stone of 
the church, yet these fatuous reasoners believe the church can 
stand when they pull that corner-stone out and leave a vacuum 
in its stead. What incredible self-deception ! 

Of the nature of the divinity itself, it is little wonder that 
the human mind should find itself powerless when it endeavors 
to grasp the meaning; faith and reason are alike impotent in 
the face of that unfathomable mystery. But of the claim to 
divinity of the Redeemer of the world how any one can doubt 
who believes in the rest of the New Testament, it is amazing 
to contemplate. 

It is to encourage rather than to strengthen the belief of 
his protégés that Pére Didon has written his lectures on the 
Divinity of our Redeemer.* His own ardent faith in it is of a 
kind not to be easily described. It is a passion with him, so 
to speak, which glows through every sentence of the book he 
dedicates to the pupils of the schools of Albert le Grand, La 
Place, and Lacordaire. We would commend this work, for its 
style no less than its contagious enthusiasm, to the a/umni of our 
own colleges. It is marked throughout by that emotionalism 
in feeling conjoined to precision in statement which is charac- 


* Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the Order of St. 
Dominic. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.; New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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teristic of the French school, but the tone is chaste and sub- 
dued, as becomes the solemnity of the subject, all through. In 
fine, whether as examples of earnest expression of an irresisti- 
ble belief; or a classic grace of style, these lectures deserve a 
place amongst the literary treasures of the day. 

The Congregation of the Oratory occupies so unique a posi- 
tion in the process of Catholic recuperation, that its story de- 
serves a place apart from the general ecclesiastical chronicle. 
Our own times have been the witness of the singular intellec- 
tual conflict which resulted in its triumph in England, at a mo- 
ment when the Catholic light in that country flickered appar- 
ently in its last feeble struggle for life. Reflection on its rise 
and progress brings home most forcibly to our mind, not alone 
the fact that a Divine power watches over the course of Christ’s 
barque in time of storm and stress, but that in the selection of 
instruments and opportunities there is a special adaptation of 
men and means to the intellectual thought of each particular 
period of crisis. There is nothing in the natural course of mun- 
dane affairs to call forth such saviours of the faith, as there is 
so frequently in the great political crises which produce patriots 
and heroes. The times get out of joint, and when they are at 
their lowest moral level it has always been found that men, 
animated by the spirit of God, appeared and changed the whole 
drift of the danger by sheer force of personal character. St. 
Philip Neri was one of the most prominent examples of this 
supernatural law. 

It is with great gratification we welcome the appearance of 
a second edition of Cardinal Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip 
Neri.* The cardinal’s work is held in high estimation, inas- 
much as it is one which follows the modern style of biography; 
that is, the style of painstaking research on all obscure points, 
rather than the older way of dwelling upon particular phases or 
periods. This was the fault of two previously existing biogra 
phies of St. Philip—namely, those of Gallonio and Bacci. Their 
value cannot be minimized, so far as they go, as what they 
wrote is the record of what they saw and knew as contempo- 
raries and intimates of the extraordinary subject of their me- 
moirs. But in this work we have the consecutive narrative of 
St. Philip’s life, from the beginning down to the wonderful end. 

The period embraced in this mortal span covered most of 
the sixteenth century, and was made memorable by the growth 


* The Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome. By Alfonso Cardinal Capecelatro. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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of the singular movement known as the Pagan Renaissance. 
This extraordinary craze had its culminating point, or rather at- 
tained its maximum of force, during St. Philip’s life. It differed 
from the Neo-Platonic movement of the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity, in the fact that it was an absolute recoil from Chris- 
tianity instead of an honest attempt of philosophic paganism to 
reconcile itself with the new tenets, as Neo-Platonism in general 
seems to have been. The formidable character of this assault 
upon Christianity may be inferred from the fact that it pene- 
trated even to the Vatican, and caused the writings of the Greek 
philosophers to be regarded as of higher value than even the 
sacred Scriptures! The author cites proof of this amazing fact 
in the correspondence of Cardinal Bembo, secretary to Pope 
Leo X. Writing to his friend, Cardinal Sadolet, this dignitary is 
found advising him to give up the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
lest “their barbarous style” might injuriously affect his own, 
and study the Greeks instead of the Scriptures. When deca- 
dence had penetrated so near to the heart of Christianity, it was 
little wonder that the extremities should suffer from atrophy. 
It was hardly to be wondered at, that Protestantism found such 
a time favorable for its propagation. 

But if the danger was great the resources of the threatened 
citadel were greater still. Intellect met intellect, and in the 
struggle that intellect which placed its hope in divine grace 
triumphed over that which stood only on the ground of ancient 
philosophy. What a galaxy of great and glorious names glitter 
on the records of the church in those days! Teresa, Catherine 
of Genoa, Cajetan, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, 
Charles Borromeo—these are only a few of the more illustrious 
ones. Whilst the giant mind of Ignatius Loyola bent itself to 
the task of assailing the foe outside the gate, it was the still 
more onerous mission of St. Philip to reorganize the forces with- 
in. Both operations proceeded simultaneously, and St. Philip’s 
was destined, under God, to be crowned with complete success. 
This second edition of Cardinal Capecelatro’s work does not 
appear a day too soon, the first having been published a good 
many years ago. The translation into English has been made 
by the Rev. Thomas Alder Pope, M.A., of the Oratory, Bromp- 
ton. An excellent tinted copper-plate engraving of St. Philip’s 
bust, from an old painting, is given as frontispiece. 

A symptom of the reappearance of the Napoleonic feyer is 
the republication of a number of Alexandre Dumas’ works re- 
lating to the Consulate and the First Empire. The series em- 
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braces The Companions of Jehu and The Whites and the Blues,* 
each of which may be regarded as veritable romance of his- 
tory, or rather history pure and simple with a glamor of thin 
romance wound about it. These works are useful. They help 
to light up a period about which many conflicting views have 
been put forward, and give us some idea of what the great 
actors on the stage of the Revolution were really like in the 
flesh, and not as they appear in the concave mirrors of Car- 
lyle’s prodigious descriptions. At the same time these books 
must be taken guantum valeant. They are essentially Dumas- 
esque in their style—theatrical, galvanic, lay-figurish, and dime- 
novelish. It is to be noted that this edition is embellished 
with many choice plates and is turned out in handsome blue 
and gilt covers. 

We have got past the days when the story of Poor Cock 
Robin was thought the sort of literature to amuse the juvenile 
mind. It is better, after all, to rouse the sympathy of young 
minds by recitals of the vicissitudes and heroism of real fellow- 
creatures than chimerical beings. Mrs. Clark’s book telling of 
the fortunes of The Children of Charles It is one eminently 
suited for young readers. The sorrows of “Charles the Mar- 
tyr” and his unhappy but heroic queen and their children are 
more real than the “sorrows of Werther,” and even the chil- 
dren of republican fathers and mothers may derive more 
advantage to their feelings by the recital of them than they 
would from anything appealing to a false sentiment for things 
purely imaginary whose unreality is known to both story-teller 
and listener. This book is nicely brought out and is embel- 
lished by photographs of Vandyke’s portraits of the chief char- 
acters and other pictures. 

The association of the most exquisite flowers with devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin is a natural thought. Flowers are the 
most wonderful examples of God’s power and perfection in the 
work of material creation, and a figure therefore, in some sense, 
of the ineffable loveliness and spiritual beauty of his chosen 
Maid. It is not wonderful that we seek to show our ardent 
admiration for this flower of fallen humanity by laying the 
fairest flowers of our gardens on her altars, or that poets and 
preachers should find in them the happiest illustrations of their 

* The Napoleon Romances: Zhe Companions of Jehu. The Whites and Blues. With 


The She-Wolves of Machecoul and The Corsican Brothers. By Alexandre Dumas. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. 
+ The Children of CharlesI, By Mrs. C. S. H. Clark. Baltimore: John Murphy 
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conceptions of her sublime attributes. One of the most charming 
pieces of Marian anthology that we have seen is the series of 
addresses by Father Louis Gemminger, delivered at Ingolstadt 
in May, 1858. This work has gone through four editions in 
German, and it is now rendered into English by a sister of the 
Benedictine Order, under the title Flowers of Mary.* The de- 
vout reader will find in this rare collection a very large number 
of flowers which have been connected with the veneration of 
the Virgin, either emblematically or by tradition. These ad- 
dresses of Father Gemminger are not only models of devotion 
to God and our Lady, but their literary style is also charming. 
They afford a rare spiritual treat, and the independent character 
of the chapters enables the work to be taken up in a spare 
moment and laid aside for future use, without any loss of con- 
tinuity, and leaving a delightful feeling of mental refreshment 
as the immediate effect. Gratitude to the good sister who has 
provided us with this excellent stimulus to devotion is the feel- 
ing that must actuate every reader. 

Two little books for young children may be specially com- 
mended—AHappy Hours of Childhood and By the Seaside+ They 
are devoted to short stories suited to very little people, and 
whilst the style of these is simple, the incidents they relate and 
the lessons they convey are at once human enough to hold the 
juvenile intellect and striking enough to be impressive. They 
are from the pen of a lady who seems to know how to write 
for children. 

One of the most useful contributions to the literature of the 
movement for union in the churches is a little pamphlet just 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society, Worcester Conference, 
under the title /nfalidiity. The Rev. Thomas F. Butler, the 
author, puts his case in such a way as to make it clear to the 
meanest intelligence. Only such minds as do not desire to be 
convinced of error can refuse assent to the argument he makes 
for the principle of inerrancy as an indispensable element in 
the Christian Church. The tone and temper of the plea must 
commend it powerfully. It breathes throughout of charity and 
fraternal persuasion, such as becomes men engaged in serious 
argument on the most vital business of their lives. An exten- 
sive circulation of this admirable drochure cannot but be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to doubting souls. The pamphlet is 
published at the Messenger office, Worcester, Mass. 


* Flowers of Mary. By Rev. Louis Gemminger. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
+ Happy Hours of Childhood. By the Seaside. By a member of the Order of Mercy. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 
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One of the “Catholic National Series” of the Messrs. Ben- 
ziger is especially commendable. It is called The New Fifth 
Reader. The selections embrace some of the best compositions 
of recent years, in poetry and prose. Some fine engravings 
are interspersed. An excellent little volume of Bzd/e Stories for 
Little Children is also issued by the same enterprising firm. An 
illustrated volume of Bible History, by the Bishop of Cleveland, 
Right Rev. Dr. Gilmour, deserves a special word of commen- 
dation. 

Pranks, a farcical comedy, by Mr. and Mrs. McHardy 
Flint, is a little bit of fun intended for the amusement of 
convent-school pupils. It is lively and full of harmless pleas- 
antry. An -Elocutionist selected by the same authors, for school 
recitations, displays excellent taste in choice of subjects. The 
publishers are George Philips & Son, Fleet Street, London. 

The most difficult thing for any one short of a mystic is to 
picture the future existence, and this is the task which the 
author of The Wedding Garment* sets before him in this strange 
rhapsody. Of one thing there appeared to be no doubt in his 
mind: that persons entering the next world carried with them 
there much the same sort of ideas, the same appetites, passions, 
likes and dislikes that agitate them on this mundane orb. 
Many grotesque things are put into the book, and some rather 
disgusting; some of these seeming to be allegorical, others 
satirical, of things in the author’s cognizance. In his idea the 
place where these supramundane things occur is a sort of 
intermediate world between the spiritual and the physical. 
Whether the work be entirely satirical or merely aimless fancy, 
we cannot say; but amid the preponderating silliness there are 
occasionally some pretty bits of sentiment and fancy. 


ss 
> 





I.—SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURES.t 


The topics treated of in this volume are of very great im- 
portance, and of very great and wide interest at this present 
time. Treatises on these topics written in a plain, popular 
style, and within a reasonably small compass, so that they are 
suitable for general use, are of very great utility, and are few 
in number. Those who write on such topics need to have 
special and rather uncommon qualifications. In the first place, 

* The Wedding Garment, Atale of the life to come. By Louis Pendleton. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

+ Bible, Science, and Faith. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of Physics 


in the University of Notre Dame, author of Sound and Music, Catholic Science and Catholi¢ 
Scientists, etc. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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a writer must be well acquainted with the scientific subjects of 
which he treats, and know how to discriminate between science 
and scientific hypothesis. In the second place, he must be well 
acquainted with theology, and know how to discriminate be- 
tween Catholic doctrines and opinions of Catholic authors. In 
the third place, he must have a spirit of docility and reverence 
toward that doctrinal and disciplinary direction of ecclesiastical 
authority which is a secure even when it comes short of being 
an infallible rule, and the strongest safeguard against specula- 
tions which if not directly heretical are erroneous or temerarious. 
A writer, however well intentioned he may be, who is wanting 
in any of these qualifications, and who lacks the consummate 
prudence which is required in order to guide inquirers safely in 
paths which have not been explored and surveyed before the 
present generation, may fall into serious mistakes. He may 
restrict or enlarge too much the bounds of free opinion. He 
may pass off mere opinions for Catholic theology, or baseless 
speculations for science. He may err by servility toward theo- 
logical or scientific authority, or by impertinence. There are 
some very forward advocates of Catholic liberty who have fal- 
len into this last fault to a very marked degree. In either case, 
it may happen that a work written for explanation or defence 
of some parts of the Catholic religion, will be a nuisance, and 
do more harm than an openly infidel or heretical attack. 

We look on Father Zahm’s volumes as a veritable god-send, 
because they are both theologically and scientifically sound. He 
is bold and unhesitating in his statements and arguments, but 
only where he is sure that his ground is tenable. Respectable 
and trustworthy authors have gone over every part of it before 
him, and he has followed in their footsteps. This is just what 
intelligent and inquiring Catholics need, namely, a guide who 
can be trusted as safe, so that they need not fear to be led 
astray from faith and orthodoxy. We can recommend Father 
Zahm as safe. 

His first volume is a defence of the Catholic Church against 
the accusation of being indifferent or even hostile to science. 
The scope of the present volume is to make it clear what the 
faith does really teach in regard to the origin and history of 
the world and the human race. This being done, what is be- 
yond and outside of this teaching is an open field, wherein the 
important and interesting questions relating to cosmogony, 
geology, astronomy, chronology, and physics may be discussed 
by scientific and historical methods and decided according to 
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the same, in different and even opposite senses, without preju- 
dice to orthodoxy, the church remaining perfectly neutral. The 
great interest manifested at the Summer-School in Father 
Zahm’s Lectures shows how eager a great many of the laity are 
in seeking instruction in this class of subjects, and how compe- 
tent Father Zahm is to give it. 





2.—STAFFORD CATHOLICS.* 


Mr. Gillow, to whose labors we are indebted for the Bibi. 
graphical Dictionary of English Catholics, has in this volume 
given what may be called chips from his work-shop in illustra- 
tion of the history of a single .parish (or, as it is called, a 
mission) from the time of the Reformation up to our own days. 
He has devoted the same unwearied and evidently loving labor 
to this smaller volume as to the larger work—a work which we 
regret to say is still unfinished. It is hard to estimate the 
amount of research involved in tracing out and discovering the 
genealogical record of the priests and benefactors of the 
mission in the accurate way in which Mr. Gillow has performed 
the work. It may be worthy of note and will certainly be in- 
teresting to our readers to learn that while of most of the 
priests Mr. Gillow gives us the family tree, of the priest who 
seems to have been of the greatest service to the mission, who 
built the present church, and who won the warmest affections 
of the people—the late Canon O’Sullivan—the only ancestral 
record as given by our author is that “he was a native of 
Ireland, [who] when but three months old had the misfortune to 
lose his father, a farmer of the middle of one of the southern 
counties.” 

This will, we believe, be found an interesting record by others 
than those who are locally interested in the town and mission 
of Stafford. It is in small a history of the Church in England 
from and during the days when to be a priest involved the 
serious risk of being disembowelled while still alive—such was 
the fate of the second missioner who served St. Thomas’s Priory 
—to our own happier times when the present servant of the 
mission is summoned to the councils of the Prince of Wales, 
not indeed, it is true, for spiritual but for musical advice. To 
conclude in Mr. Gillow’s own words: “And now, after three 
centuries of oppression, by every form of persecution that 


* St. Thomas's Priory; or, The Story of St. Austin’s, Stafford. London: Burns & 
Oates, limited (New York: Benziger Brothers). 
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human ingenuity could devise, what a marvellous change has 
come over this country! Is it the effect of a new leaven, or 
rather the return of the prodigal to ‘the days of our fathers’? 
The nets of Peter are again let down. Narrow prejudice and 
extreme ignorance are fast giving place to ingenuousness and a 
sincere desire of enlightenment. Half a century ago there was 
hardly a bell in. England that could be rung from a Catholic 
church to call its congregation to divine worship. Thrice a 
hundred years intervened ere toll from turret and steeple called 
to the ancient service—the sole one of old. Now from number- 
less Catholic churches peal forth sweet chimes, and over the 
land hundreds of bells like St. Austin’s daily send forth their 
summons : 


“When mirth and joy are on the wing, 
I ring; 
To call the folks to church in time, 
I chime; 
When God requires of man a soul, 
I toll.” 


“The gloom is lifting, gleams of pure brightness are spread- 
ing. May we not hope, therefore, that our well-loved country is 
once more to see the splendor of the day, and to rejoice in the 
radiance of the true Faith in the one fold?” ; 
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, THE waning cause of French monarchy has suf- 
fered a heavy reverse by the death of the Count de 

“e Paris. This event took place on September 8, in 
England. Personally the deceased gentleman was estimable in 
the highest sense, but politically he was a dangerous enemy to 
the peace of France. His unfortunate intriguing with the notable 
General Boulanger went very near to plunging the country 
into the horrors of another civil war, and the effect of the 
danger has been to make the French people still more embit- 
tered against all forms of monarchical government and to 
strengthen the barriers already raised against its revival. By the 
people of the United States, however, the prince was held in 
different estimation. He had lived long amongst them, and had 
lent his sword to help the Union. When the war was over, he 
proved his literary skill by giving the world the best history of 
the great military struggle that had been written. In private life 
he bore the reputation of an honest and a blameless man. For 
such the world always finds use, if it can dispense with princes. 
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The Italian government at last seems disposed to cry peccavi 
and do penance for its monstrous crimes against the Papacy. 
Manifestations of this disposition have been witnessed of late, 
so strikingly as to rouse the attention of the whole world. A 
couple of speeches recently made by Signor Crispi openly 
advocated an alliance between the church and the civil power 
for the repression of anarchy, and it is reported that his private 
secretary has had an audience of Cardinal Rampolla, the Pope’s 
secretary of state. Furthermore, the King of Italy has signed 
the exequaturs of bishops to territory in Africa and other places, 
although he had previously declined to do so. All this points 
to the well-nigh complete collapse of the “ Kingdom of Italy,” , 
and its tardy recognition of the only force which can save it 
from total destruction. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ITHIN the past year the list of associate members in the Fénelon Reading 
Circle of Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased to the number of two hundred. 
From the report of the president, Miss Anna M. Mitchell, kindly sent for publica- 
tion in this department, as well as from outside sources of information, we have 
no hesitation in declaring that the plan of work adopted ,has been most success- 
ful. It serves to give another proof that no uniform course of reading can be 
devised that will be universally accepted, owing to the different needs and oppor- 
tunities of favored localities. The members of each Circle should never be 
exempted from the task of doing some share of the thinking about plans for their 
own self-improvement. We commend the following report of the Fénelon for its 
value to other circles. 

The line of reading done by the active members during the year covered the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Having heard so many deprecatory allusions to 
the “‘ Dark Ages” we thought we would endeavor to throw a little Catholic 
light upon them. We took the pontificate of Gregory VII. as our starting point. 
A list of books of reference was furnished by our spiritual director and the 
members selected at will the ones they preferred to read. Three papers treating 
of the most important historical and biographical events under consideration 
were assigned for preparation during each month. The subject of Investitures 
under Gregory VII. led us to an examination of this subject under Henry II. of 
England. During the winter months we had papers prepared on the following 
subjects: Henry IV., Countess Matilda, Gregory VII., Feudal System, William 
the Conqueror, Henry II. of England, Thomas a Becket. This will give some 
idea of the historical and biographical ground covered during that time. The 
rise of the cathedral having occurred during the eleventh century, we decided to 
devote the spring months to the artistic and literary events of this period. This 
led to the preparation of papers on the cathedrals of Canterbury, York, West- 
minster, Notre Dame, and Rouen, while the literature was treated in papers on 
the transition period of the English language and Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The lecture course was arranged so as to have a special bearing on the line 
of reading. These lectures took place the first Tuesday of every month, at what 
is known as our monthly tea. In November the Rev. M. G. Flannery gave a 
strong impetus to our reading by his lecture “An Introduction to the Study of 
Gregory VII.” In December the Rev. Dr. O’Donohue, of Brooklyn, treated as 
his subject “A Plea for the Study of St. Thomas.” In January Mr. John Malone 
gave a very interesting lecture on “ The Catholicity of Shakspere,” which he 
interspersed with recitations from the great dramatist. In February we made 
somewhat of a departure from our line of reading in order that we might cele- 
brate the ter-centenary of the death of Palestrina. Professor Bernard O’Donnell, 
of Brooklyn, gave us a very interesting lecture on “ Palestrina and Church Music,” 
assisted by a quartet of picked voices from Brooklyn choirs. In March Dr. 
George Herbermann, of the College of the City of New York, gave us a scholarly 
discourse on “ The Universities of the Middle Ages,” and in April the Rev. 
Arthur M. Clarke, C.S.P., aroused considerable enthusiasm for Hildebrand by his 
lecture on “A great Pope of the Middle Ages.” In May the lecture course 
closed with a concert arranged under the musical direction of Dr, Walter 
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O’Brien, of Brooklyn, assisted by some of the leading artists of Brooklyn and 
New York. 

The advisory committee, with the co-operation of the president, made all ar- 
rangements for the lectures and the entertainment attending them. The work 
is systematically divided among the three members comprising this committee, 
One member has special charge of the literary programme for the business meet- 
ing which takes place the third Tuesday of every month. At these meetings the 
programme is disposed of first, the spiritual director presiding and answering all 
questions having a theological bearing. Then the president disposes of the busi- 
ness before the meeting. I would like to say, right here,that I think that the | 
members of our Circle have benefited very much by our method of disposing of 
business in a parliamentary manner. I have observed, with much satisfaction, a 
great growth in this respect during the past year. It isa lesson that women 
need very much to learn; namely, how to economize the time and strength that 
is often wasted in useless discussion. When the business of the Circle is con- 
ducted on parliamentary lines they soon learn that the greatest good of the great- 
est number must be considered, and the will of the majority must rule. Petty 
personal prejudices are thus allayed, and the supersensitiveness, so characteristic 
of women, is sufficiently cured to enable them to look at things with the broader 
view which characterizes the transactions of men. Such a result, although desir- 
able, we cannot hope to accomplish all at once. In “ The Fénelon ” it has been 
of slow but sure growth, and I would recommend it to the attention of other Cir- 
cles as proving the unquestionable benefit to be derived from a constitution. 

A notable feature of our lectures has been the attendance at them of several 
non-Catholics. The lectures requiring no admission fee, the members are urged 
to invite Protestant friends, and we have had occasion to believe that our Circle 
has been the medium of much good work in this respect. Father Clarke has 
pertinently asked : ‘‘ What are we doing for non-Catholics?” Catholics do not 
sufficiently realize that they have a duty to perform in disabusing the minds of 
people outside the church of erroneous ideas which it is often not so much their 
fault as their misfortune to hold. We have heard such remarks as these made to 
members of our Circle at the monthly lectures: ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that 
these are all Catholics? Well, I willadmit that,I,have been very much prejudiced, 
but it is because I have never met any Catholics like these.” It is evident from 
this that the Reading Circle can be made not only a source of good to its mem- 
bers, but a medium of missionary work to those outside their pale. If the lead- 
ing motive is made an intellectual one, and the standard is kept high, we may be 
sure of commanding the respect and admiration of thinking Protestants. 

A famous professor in one of our leading colleges has recently said that the 
thing that this generation needed most was enthusiasm. I would add to this 
earnestness of purpose; for many of the Reading Circles that have met an early 
death have started out with no lack of enthusiasm; but there has not been 
sufficient earnestness of purpose to continue the work month after month in spite 
of the petty obstacles that may arise. The history of the world teaches us that 
those who have reaped the greatest intellectual benefits are generally those 
who have had to pursue their studies under the most adverse circumstances, 
The fact that difficulties arise in the organization of these circles should not dis- 
courage those who are anxious to benefit by them. To'systematic organization 
and tenacity of purpose among the members may be attributed much of the 
success that has made the year just closed an eventful one for the Fénelon 
Reading Circle, of Brooklyn. 
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The following letter from a devoted friend was written to the members of 
the Ozanam Reading Circle: 

As I cannot be with you in person this evening, to atone, in a measure, for 
my absence I will put down some points here in an informal manner which may 
serve as an introduction to the work you hope to accomplish together during 
the season. You have now had eight years’ experience by which to judge the 
plan and purpose of the Circle, and I think you will agree with me that it has 
stood the test. We may not have realized all that we had hoped to do (what 
human effort does ?), but we can look back to some actual achievement, and, 
what is better, we feel justified in promising ourselves a fruitful future. 

That to know what we ought to have and to be willing to devote 
thought and labor to getting it is the secret of success, is a plain way of put- 
ting atruism. Still I think a good many people are in the dark as to what is 
really desirable, especially in the way of those refinements and accomplish- 
ments of life which help to make us attractive as well as useful in the world. I 
think it is the good fortune of your society to have no pretentious mission. 
You do not propose to astound the public. You want, first of all, to improve 
yourselves; and then, it may be, incidentally to entertain your friends; to ex- 
press your thoughts in speech or writing naturally, and without the pretence 
of more knowledge than you really possess; to give the proper utterance and 
expression to those masterpieces of literature which are best brought home 
to us when they are read or recited, not for mere elocutionary display but to 
bring out the beauty and the inspiration they contain—such, I take it, is what 
you are striving to be able to do. 

The purpose of your Circle makes necessary a certain unity of sympathy 
and taste among its members ; but, at the same time, no severe standard should 
be set up to bar out from your Circle those who, in good faith, seek admission. 
Culture is a much-abused word, but in its best sense it implies gentleness and 
tolerance rather than exclusiveness, Let us always remember that, however im- 
perfect they may be, our tastes and sympathies can be educated and developed, 
and even should that development reach no further point than to teach us the 
art of listening, of giving our attention to what is worth attending to, that in it- 
self is a desirable acquirement. 

And let me here upon this very point descend to particulars. The habit of 
serious, receptive attention is one the importance of which I would strongly 
impress upon your Circle. It is a duty we owe ourselves, as weli as those who 
speak, read, or recite to us, to listen without distraction and with a positive ele- 
ment of sympathy. Nothing will bring out the best work from a speaker or so 
effectually create the right impression in ourselves as will this bond of sympathy. 
How often do we discomfort those who seek our attention, and bore ourselves, 
because we forget this. And Iam naturally led just here to another point and 
recommendation. Our minds go wandering from the grandest utterance of the 
grandest thoughts. We look at the speaker, at the musician ; not that our eyes 
must be directed towards the source of the sounds, but that nothing may come 
between our mental vision and the pictures which the speaker or musician can 
bring up before us. If our minds yawn, so to speak, we are bothered with dis- 
tractions and ewnuz. If wecould realize perfectly how intimate is the relation 
between mental and physical conditions, I think a great many problems, especi- 
ally in the art of expression, would be made clear to us, On this point and 
others akin to it I hope we will be able to bring to bear practical illustrations in 
the course of our meetings. 
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I do not want to claim too much, but I really think that the Ozanam Reading 
Circle, in its essential features, has been a pioneer in a new field. Let all the 
members, to the full extent of their abilities and opportunities, do what they can 
to further its interests and I feel assured that the Circle can be made a perma- 
nent power for good, in its own proper sphere. 
- * * 

As briefly noticed in the mid-summer issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, a 
memorial meeting in honor of the late Brother Azarias was held on May 17, at 
Washington, D. C. 

Since that time the addresses and letters read on the occasion have been col- 
lected by Rev. Brother Fabrician, President of St. John’s College, and come to 
us in the form of an admirable little volume, dedicated as “ an inspiration to 
Catholic educational institutions to encourage in life and honor in death Catho- 
lic men of letters.” 

The introduction to the work is from the vigorous pen of the Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, and consists of a short life-sketch of the gifted Azarias, followed 
by a number of papers from men prominent in education and letters, each occu- 
pied with some special phase of the great author’s character, forming one of the 
most. beautiful tributes and brilliant expositions of germ-thought. 

We must read a great deal in these days if we would glean even a little 
knowledge. Books are made; we read them. We sigh a little and pass them 
from our hands. “ Words, words, words.” Then we pick up another and 
repeat the process, and so on ad infinitum ; so that we are relieved when we do 
come in contact with a healthy group of ideas, really sound and pure and good, 
projected to us, as it were, from a skilful setting of concise and accurate lan- 
guage. 

It is seldom that more has been said in an equal number of pages than in the 
present publication. This fact is mainly due to three reasons. That each writer 
was a master-hand in the theme assigned him; that the themes themselves were 
of their nature very broad, and that each paper was limited to ten minutes. 

“ There came,” says Brother Fabrician in his preface, speaking of those who 
took part in the memorial, “the Right Rev. J. J. Keane, D.D., the worthy head 
of our system of Catholic education in this country; secular education sent its 
highest representatives, Commissioner W. T. Harris and the late Commissioner 
John Eaton. The far-famed Woodstock was present in the person of its gifted 
son, the Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J.; and the secular clergy voiced its senti- 
ments in the philosophical paper of Rev. P. B. Tarro, while Catholic laymen of 
letters spoke most eloquently in Dr. A. J. Faust and Colonel R. M. Johnston.” 

To those of us who were present at the memorial, and whose privilege it also 
had been to be in attendance at the Catholic Summer-School, there was some- 
thing of a strange melancholy pleasure in the words and presence of Colonel 
Johnston. It will be remembered that during the closing week of the second 
session at Plattsburgh, when in turn we laughed. and were sad with Colonel John- 
ston, he was succeeded immediately after each lecture by the lamented Azarias; 
and to many of us, on this account, the wonderful personality of the one was in- 
timately associated with the profound scholarship and endearing characteristics 
of the other. Indeed, even while the closing words of Colonel Johnston’s address 
at Washington were still full in the hearts of his hearers, swaying them like 
sweet, sad music, it seemed as though the dear Azarias must be at once forth- 
coming. But he did not come; and whois there among us that will fill his place, 
now that the scenes of his life-work can know him no more ? 
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Bulletin No. 28 of the Regents of the State of New York contains the report 
of the Thirty-second University Convocation, which includes a most reliable es- 
timate of the writings of Brother Azarias from the pen of Dr. John A. Mooney. 

* * * 

An extra number of the Catholic Reading Circle Review will be issued, con- 
taining a complete report of the third session of the Catholic Summer-School 
of America, on Lake Champlain. This report will be very valuable as a souvenir 
and for reference, containing, as it will, a detailed account of the proceedings. 
In the interest of the Summer-School we request aid of the Reading Circles in 
the dissemination of this report. Price, twenty-five cents a copy. Send orders 
at once to Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio. 

In a letter received from one of the most successful workers in the Reading 
Circle movement this passage is found: 

“To mention the Catholic Summer-School is to recall one of the pleasantest 
memories of my life. The season, the place, the surroundings, all contributed 
much to the happiness of those who enlisted as students under its banner. But 
more than anything else, the beautiful spirit animating every one on every occa- 
sion tended to make the stay in Plattsburgh enjoyable, In fact such was our 
measure of enjoyment that pleasures at home seemed rather dull, and city out- 
looks very tame incomparison. The absence of such a thing as a clique or class 
distinction was marked, and consequently on all sides were found the most ge- 
nial companions. Each one seemed to have put aside, for the time being, per- 
sonality, and made it a point to be ready on every occasion to further the 
general good. 

“Such a feeling, I dare say, was due as much to the surroundings as to any- 
thing else, for wherever we might look in the neighborhood of Plattsburgh we 
found no inharmonious element. Such was the charm of the place that it is 
difficult to choose points for description, for each successive day its beauties 
grow on one, and the memory of it becomes sweeter. It is a spot that must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

“ Whether we recall the pleasant drives around Cumberland Head, or to 
Fredenberg Falls, or the delightful trips on the far-famed Lake Champlain 
to Ticonderoga, Burlington, and Bluff Point, our thoughts and expressions are 
only those of praise and gratitude; praise of all the natural beauties, so near and 
yet so far until the Summer-School brought them within our reach of enjoyment; 
gratitude for kindness which made such a possession possible and dispelled an 
amount of ignorance regarding the many advantages of this fair land. 

“Of the beauties in this Adirondack region in particular it may be said they 
never cease; for whatever the day in summer, let it be one of sunshine or storm, 
there is spread before the observer a perfect feast of delights. The great ex- 
panse of lake studded with beautiful islands, the quiet village with the river 
gliding by its side, and the grandeur of the mountains, with the smiling valleys 
between, are pictures which once seen are not easily forgotten. 

“ To those lovers of nature anxious to enjoy all her varying moods, to those 
desirous of obtaining rest for mind and body fatigued after a year’s hard work, 
as well as to those eager to enlarge their fund of knowledge by attending the 
lecture courses, no invitation can be extended which will prove more cordial, 
once it is accepted, than that which the Summer-School extends when inviting 
them to strengthen mind and body in the charming country that surrounds Lake 


Champlain.” 








